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ny quick survey of the literature of crime and detection 
y- reveals that for every outlaw do-gooder there must be a 

policeman who for reasons ranging from bumbling inef- 
ficiency through outright corruption cannot solve the cases which con- 
front him and who must, whether gratefully or gracelessly, acknowledge 
the need for a non-official helping hand. Sherlock Holmes has his In- 
spector Lestrade, The Shadow has his Commissioner Weston. Poor Phil- 
ip Marlowe is saddled with the Bay City cops, but that’s what you get 
for trying to straighten out messes in southern California. The Batman 
has Commissioner Gordon, Hawkman has Commissioner Emmett. Even 
Mickey Mouse has Chief O’Hara. The Spirit also has his own dyadic part- 
ner, his foil, his law-enforcing counterpart. And if this man, Commission- 
er Dolan, isn’t quite as congenial as Mickey’s Chief O’Hara, at least he 
isn’t as hostile as Holmes’ Inspector Lestrade. Dolan, like most of Will 
Fisner’s characters, is a complex person. He is capable of great courage 
and even greater mistakes. He is sentimental, convention-bound and 
crusty. His bark is worse than his bite. He is the father of lovely Ellen 
Dolan, the number one contestant in The Spirit’s matrimonial sweep- 
stakes. Dolan has been a regular member of The Spirit’s supporting cast 
from the very first story, but anyone wishing to write his biography 
would be in for trouble because not only is his history presented in a 
fragmentary and haphazard way, the details are confusing and full of 
outright contradictions. 

Take the man’s name, for instance. In all of the post-war stories, it 
is given as ‘‘Eustace,”’ and his middle name is something unspecified 
which begins with a “P.” Unfortunately for continuity buffs, it doesn’t 
really matter how many times Dolan was called Eustace after the war— 
because in one pre-war story (“‘Hinkey’s Gang,” April 19, 1942) he was 
distinctly addressed as ‘‘Diogenes”’ by no less an authority on the sub- 
ject than his sister-in-law, Mathilda. If we gave out no-prizes, this is 
where we’d offer one. 

Mathilda Hinkey, by the way, wed Central City’s Mayor Blast in 
that story. But when she later reappeared in the post-war period 
(“Poole’s Toadstool Facial Cream,” June 9, 1946) she was called Ma- 
thilda Dolan and was said to be Commissioner Dolan’s sister. If we gave 
out no-prizes, this is where the second one would be offered. 

Anyway, getting back to Eustace P. Diogenes Dolan, we next have 
to face the question of exactly who his father was. In “The O’Dolan” 
(April 18, 1948, reprinted in Warren Spirit No.2 and in Spirit Color Al- 
bum, Volume I) the Dolan family tree is shown. It is clearly stated that 
the family is of Irish descent (no surprise) and that Eustace P.’s father 
was one Patrick O’Dolan, Jr., the only son of Patrick O’Dolan, Sr., an 
immigrant from the Old Country. Imagine, if you will, the consterna- 
tion this must have caused among fans who had followed The Spirit in 
their Sunday papers from the beginning — they had already been told 
that Dolan (Diogenes, brother-in-law of Mathilda) was the son of Dead 
Duck Dolan, a rootin’ tootin’ sheriff from way out West! 

We don’t give out no-prizes, but this would be where the third one 
would be offered if we did. Look, would you settle for a theory about. 
Earth One and Earth Two? No, I thought not. Well, don’t say we didn’t 

Dead Duck Dolan was introduced on March 2, 1941. The character 
harks back to one of Eisner’s earliest cartooning influences — Elzie Se- 
gar’s Thimble Theatre, starring Popeye. The sequence in which Popeye 
met his look-alike father, Poopdeck Pappy, made a great impression on 
Will when he was a teenager. It was only natural that he would inter- 
pret the idea in his own way when he matured. Dolan was the ideal ve- 
hicle for the plot (The Spirit is, after all, an-orphan) and it is a happy 
coincidence that his big-chinned face, in construction if not detail, 

..continued on page 64 
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Onn Dead Duck ‘EN 
SECTION olan ADVENTURE 


Originally Published March 2, 1941 


ATHE SPIRIT, IN REALITY PENNY COLT, WHO 
WAS BURIED BY MISTAKE IN WILDWOOD 
CEMETERY, NOW _USES THE VERY TOMB 
TO CARRY ON HIS FIGHT AGAINST CRIME... 


IENT..F_.. POLICE 
HEADQUARTERS ..- 


4 NO YE 

DON'T, YONKER !! 
YAIN'T TRAPPIN' 
ME INTER NO 


BUT THIS |S 
ONLY AN. 
ELEVATOR «++ 


TWENTY 
FLIGHTS // 


WHO SEZ 
AH CAIN'T | 
ONE SIDE, 


PROBABLY 
A FUSITIVE 


FIFTEEN MINUTES LATER...| 


WHOM DO YoU J AHM LOOKIN’ } 
WISH TO FER MAH SON 
SEE SIR? . . HE UPPED 
AN/RUN AWAY 
FROM HOME 

COUPLE VEAR 


AH'LL BE SCALPED. | 
THATS HIS. 
NAME YONDER... 


ONE SIDE, 
LADY FINGERS, 


SAYING, 
COMMISSIONER... 


HE‘S MAH 


PAPPY. . THESE 

ARE MEMBERS 

OF THE CIVIC 
VIRTUE COMMITTEE. 
GENTLEMEN , 

MY FATH 


ER, 
DEAD DUCK DOLAN.. 


SHERIFF OF 
BORDERVILLE , 
TEXAS. 


VJ AH AIN'T | 


‘NO NOW, FATHERS AGONNA 
WOULD YOU KINDLY ) SIT BACK 


YOU HAVE 


|. AHEM. .NOW, \ 
WE KNOW THAT 
FINK FRAZER IS 


\ IN OTHER 


FOURTH WARD.. 
BUT HE ALSO 
CONTROLS THE 4 
VOTES, AND ITS 
VOTES THAT, 
KEEP US IN OFFICE: 


WHY THE 


NO CHOICE, CONSARN 


COMMISSIONER. .> 
WE WARN 

YOU NOT TO 
MOLEST 

FINK FRAZER 
OR YOU'LL 

FIND YOURSELF 
OUT OFA JOB... 
GOOD DAy// 


[CONT "BUT PAPPY "NE, 
JUNIOR... AH SEED YE 
SCARE OFF LIKE AYEARLIN 

STHE ONLY WAY 10 TREAT 
OUTLAWS |S SHOOT 'EM 
DOWN... DANG NABIT! 

I= T'DA KNOWD A SON’ O! 
MINE WAS A SISSY ... 


(YEP. GRANDATTER...v'SEE,Y 
FIFTY YEAR AGO AH WUZ 
SHERIFF OF SKULLCOUNTY... 
YORE PAPPY WAS AYONKER "| 
OF TEN. ..WAL HE UPPED AN 


RUN AWAY FROM HOME 
WHILST I WUZ OUT ON A 
POSSE... YEAR LATER His. 
MAW _DIED,/AND WHAT WITH 
ONE THING ANO T/OTHER, 
AH JES’ FERGOT TO LOOK 
FER HIM... 


A 
MASKED MAN! 
ONE SIDE..THIS. 
HYAR TOWNS 
PLUMB FULL 0! 
OUTLAWS... 
REACH, 


DANG SMART, 
YONKER:.. 
MAHTY SMART! 


RUNS IN THE 
FAMILY, EH 7? 
SAY/HE DOES 


BUT SERIOUSLY. . 

WHAT ARE YOU 

SOING TO DO 

ABOUT FINK??/ ARREST HIM 
THOSE POLITI-, 
CIANS WOULD 


HELP HIM GET OFF. 


B 
THEY KILLED MY BOy.. 
SOB.. SELLING PAPERS 
IN THEIR TERRITORY.. 
SOB i3...WELL.WHAT J 
HAVE WE GOT A | 
POLICE FORCE FOR? 


FUST DECENT 
WORDS AH 
HEERD YET.. 


| NEXT DAY, THE FOURTH WARD 
IS STRANGELY QUIET AS NEWS: 
BOYS ree POSTERS ON 


L EVERY TELEPHONE POLE, 


MIDNIGHT 
TONIGHT 
DOES So AT 
His OWN 
RISK/ 
THE SPIRIT. 


(rey, YOU... 
KID.. WHO 
TOLD YA TO 
PUT UP THOSE? 
RIP 'EM DOWN! 


BESIDES, THERE'S 4 
TWENTY OF US 

NEWS BOYS PASTIN 
‘EM UP ALLTHROUGH 
THE FOURTH WARD!) 


HONEST 
CITIZEN?? 


WE HONEST 
CITIZENS... 
THE SPIRIT 


BOY... THE 
SPIRIT'S A 
MIGHTY TOUGH 


AT POLICE HEADQUARTERS. 
i NOW LOOK HERE, PAPPY...] 
THIS IS AGAINST LAW AND) 


ORDER,..YOU CAN’T 
JUST GO OUT AND BEAT 
UP PEOPLE...IF YOU DO 
ANY THING WRONG, T’LL 
HAVE TO ARREST YOU 
LUKE ANYONE ELSE... 


TWELVE O'CLOCK... ea] 
LETS GO,DEAD DUCK.. 


TIMER. 
NEVER CARRY 
‘EM... N: 


A DEADLY SILENCE 51 


OVER 


THE FOURTH WARD ..-~ 


jETTLES 
SHUTTERED WINDOWS, eon ane DOORS , OFFER MUTE 


eee OF WHATS T* 


COME... THE SPIRITS FOOTSTEPS 
THE COLD PAVEMENT SOUND LIKE THE BEAT OFA DYING CLOCK +++ 


— 

— 

ge 
te 


} ' : : 
oy 4. 


sell 


BY GOLLY..AH 
AIN'T HAD SO 


RFINE LITTLE | / 
FIGHT // | SPIRIT RUNNING 
F | LOOSE IN OURCITY/ 


ARREST y'MEAN YER GONNA 
SlqeT THEM ..- ARREST US FER 
THEY 
UP SHOT__ AND RUNNIN! g“you SEE, WE 
7 FRAZER! OUT THOSE JM Don't ALLOW 


Y'CACKLIN’ 
CRITTERS]! 


VARMINTS 2/ PRIVATE CITIZENS 
TO TAKE THE LAW 
INTO THEIR OWN 
HANDS... FINK IS. 
SERIOUSLY WOUNDED! 
SHOOTING HIM WAS 
A CRIME... 


PUT UP YOUR HANDS, CITIZENS SHOULD NOT TAKE TAKING DOLAN AS 
EVERYONE .... FRAZER THE LAW INTO THEIR OWN HOSTAGE . .. YOU'D. 
DESERVES WHAT HE GOT... HANDS...BUT YOU CAN'T BLAME )| BETTER NOT MOVE 
HE'S AKILLER AND WE ALL PAPPY EITHER... WHERE HE FOR AT LEAST TEN 
KNOW IT... NOW THAT HE'S COMES FROM,IF AMAN MINUTES // 
LAID UP, T’LL WAGER ONE COMMITS A CRIME, HE'S A 
OF HIS MEN WILL SQUEAL ...| |POLECAT, AND NO ONE EVER OB- 
SO PAPPY HERE,DID A GOOD JECTED ‘TO SHOOTINS POLECATS/, 
SERVICE AFTERALL... 


VsuSsT ONE MOMENT... - a | YOU'RE RIGHT, DOLAN /! race WE'RE LEAVING, AND 


BUT, Wa NOPE, JUNIOR ... THIS 
PAPPY..- TOWN AIN'T FER THE LIKE 
I_CAN O' ME... RECKON Y'CAIN'T 
Fix (TALL PLANT CACTUS EXCEPTIN’ 
UP... STAY IN THE DESERT ....S0 LONG 
+ ++ COME OUT AN'MISIT ME... 
-SOMETIME...- 


DY Hans, 
SPIRIT... 
THEY'D LiKE Yo 
WHERE AH 
COME FROM... 
.SNIFF...WELL, 
CAIN'T STAY 
HERE . .SO LONG, 
SON... 


Gf 
GOOD BYE, 
PAPPY...- 


0-7 
posit ice 
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TARNATION fend 


ADVENTURE 


Originally Published March 3, 1946 


GIDDAP!! 

Y¥' SLOW, CRAWLIN', 

HAY BURNIN, FLY-BITTEN 

WAGON-HAULIN' GOS 
Ot! NAGS! 


WE OUTSAHD TexAS )/ DUNNO, COUSIN 
{f{ SUKE...BUT THAR'S BURY ME IN 
YIT, COUSIN SAMLT BOOT HILL EFN 
IT AIN'T COUSIN 
JUKE! 


WHAR WE GOIN’, 
ONKLE CURD? 


SHATT YER TRAP, 
JUNIOR, AN' DRAHVE! 
WE'RE AFOLLEYIN' AH'LL GIT ME 
COUSIN JUKE... THIS SQUIRREL 
HERE IS MISSOURI / 


HEY! horses 
CAN'T DRINK 
GASOLINE! 


NO TAHM FO! CHIT-CHAT, 
COUSIN DOLAN ee GIT YORE 


t Yeoon Grier! 

THAT MEANS 

THE CALICOS 
HAVE THE 


THE POOR 

OLD MAN IN 
THEIR : 
CLUTCHES! 


OH! « THEY MEMBUHS OF THE DOLAN 
QUAHHHHT, \. (see weet UP THAR IN 
QUAHHHHT! melehe uy ACH OTHER, // TARNATION, PORE PAPPY 
Bilspeey DOLAN IS HELD BY THEM 
ORNERY CALICOS! WE 
DASSEN'T LET THEM GIT 
AWAY WIF IT, 
DAS WE? 


ies 
i 


he 


Bee 
wef 
QUAHHHT. ‘ Ac Cee 


JUNIOR! {PLACE ISN'T 


f] 


YORE A‘TALKIN’ TO A. EVEN ON THE 
YO' ELDERS! ..., AWRIGHT, | Oy MAP OF 
DOLANS, LET'S 
Go! 


WHAAA, AH WOULDN'T 
MISS THIS FO’ AWL 


THE CATTLE IN THE @® 


HULL PANHANDLE, 
PODNUH! 


: , 
aby 
A) ee ke 


THIS IS ELLEN DOLAN!... as 
YES, I’M COVERING THE 
ASSIGNMENT! /S IT HOT?? 
“WHY, IT'S A GOLD MINE 
OF MATI 


g/ 
<n 


TEE HEE! THEY NEVER 
MISSED ME!.. WHAT A STORY!- 
WHAT A STORY! =.HELLO? J} 

PEEP MAGAZINE ? 


§] 


MY PICTURE 
SPOILED! 


BA” OH, WHAT A BIG 


OH, YOU 
‘ Wi X M DOPE I AM/... HEY! 
BEASTS! in y y of qed MA... WHAT'S THIS? 


x By 
7 Uf 
— 


T At A REP ONE DUE TIDDAY! 
ST ONE CUM THROUGH 
| VI sTOPPE! L 
ry RAINS NEVER S D, EITHER, 
Now! 
‘Ss 


THE MUSEUM FELLERS IS DON'T KNOW WHY YOU WANT 
GITTEN MIGHTY SORE AT US FER TO STOP AT TARNATION, BUT~ 
USIN' THIS TRAIN! BUT IT DON'T --HEY!! A GAUS ON yew 

PAY THE COMPANY TO IMPROVE aay: 

ON THIS BRANCH! ...NO 
= CUSTOMERS, SEE! 


wend 


Oe 


GO AHAID, 


eee T'S LIABLE 
ToGo oFF/ J 
A oFF! | 


TOUGH? WAAAH, Z I'VE DISCOVERED 
AH'VE BEEN FIARIN’ \ ? << | OFL ON THe 


WHUT MADE HOLES 
IN HIS FACE! 


SHHH, SPIRIT! «AN! DOES \[ SHORE AH DOES, IT WAS ALL A 
THE CEREMONY / YO'", PAPPY \Y'DUMB CRITTER!] | MISTAKE, SPIRIT! 


DOLAN, TAKE x THE DOLANS 


+AND SO, FOLKS, THAT IS HOW THE 
GREAT DOLAN-CALICO FEUD RENEWED! 
IN FACT, THEM A/N'T CLOUDS A-HOVERIN’ 
OVER TARNATION! IT'S GUNPOWDER 
SMOKE! THEY'RE STILL FEUDIN’ 
UP THAR! 


38 f 
\\ Wit A\ z ‘ 
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Jack Kirby got some of his early train- 
ing in comics at the Eisner-Iger studio. 
After leaving, he teamed with Joe Si- 
mon in one of the greatest teams dur- 
ing the Golden Age of Comics. Later, 
Kirby was a driving force at Marvel. Will 
Eisner conducted this interview in a 
hotel lobby during the San Diego Com- 
ics Convention, which both Eisner and 
Kirby attended, in July, 1982. 


EISNER: Jack, we started working to- 
gether at Eisner & Iger...1937-38, right? 
dust for background, let’s start there and 
work our way around to things like how 
you work and philosophy, okay? 
KIRBY: Okay, great! I really got seri- 
ous about comics working for Eisner & 
Iger because they were serious. ‘They 
felt it was a valuable medium. I can on- 
ly tell you that my background was lim- 
ited. I suppose you'd call me a street 
kid. 


EISNER: Well, yes, one could. In those 
days there weren’t many experienced 
comic artists. I was hiring anybody who 
could draw. Did you work somewhere 
else before us? 


KIRBY: Well, I worked for Max Fleisch- 
er. I did animation. I was about 1742 

I was an in-betweener. I worked along 

a row of tables about 200-300 yards 
long. It was like a factory. I began to see 
the studio as a garment factory. I associ- 
ated the garment factory with my father 
and I didn’t want to work like my father. 
Ilove being an individual. I suppose the 
second generation sees things differently 
than the one before it. My father’s gen- 
eration all worked in shops at long rows 
of machines, and they turned out pieces 
for finished garments. That was my fa- 
ther’s job. 


EISNER: I can see where you’d want to 
break out of that and become an indi- 


ms JACK KIRBY 


vidual. 

KIRBY: I wanted to break out of that 
just like I wanted to break out of the 
ghetto. I was born on the lower East side 
of Manhattan. On Essex Street. I grew 
up on Suffolk Street... 


EISNER: I know it well. I was born in 

the Williamsbridge neighborhood...not 

far from there. 

KIRBY: Of course, that was the East 

side, John Garfield territory... 

EISNER: Well, you’re the John Garfield 
of comic books [chuckles]. 

KIRBY: ...Edward G. Robinson territory. 
Movies were my refuge. It wasn’t a pleas- 
ant place to live in, crowded, no place to 
play ball. You became a toreador at an 
early age, just dodging the ice wagons. 
Your vacations were rather limited. I re- 
member I spent my vacations on a fire 
escape. a 


Popeye puts his best foot forward in the Fleischer Studios’ animation test for beginning “‘in-betweeners.” Kirby’s job was to complete 
the extreme poses with intermediate figures producing smooth continuous movement. Kirby also worked on Betty Boop. (1935) 


EISNER: Well, there is I suppose some- 
thing to be said about the similarity of 
our backgrounds. But ‘inner city’ living 
imprints itself differently on each of us. 
For you, I guess, it left you angry. You 
told me once that you were a “wild, an- 
gry, fierce kid.” I guess I looked upon 
my life there with a little more perspec- 
tive...even tolerance. Maybe it’s because 
there is a couple of years difference be- 
tween us... eh? 

KIRBY: I can tell you that maybe it 
was a sensitivity on my part. I didn’t 
like the ghetto and I was fearful of it, 1 
know people who had the same impres- 
sion. I think the ghetto leaves a life-long— 
I don’t know whether to call it a scar or 
an experience. 

EISNER: I think it’s an experience. 
KIRBY: Looking back, T agree. 

EISNER: I think it affects your perspec- 
tive because it remains in the memory as 
a frame of reference. 

KIRBY: Well, it gave me a fierce drive to 
get out of it. It made me so fearful of it 
that in an immature way, I fantasized a 
dream world more realistic than the real- 
ity around me. 

EISNER: Yet, isn’t it too simplistic to 
credit that early environment alone with 
what affected your work? Were you con- 
scious of the fact that perhaps the anger 
and the kind of force evident in your 
work is a direct reflection of that? 
KIRBY: Yeah, I think anger will save 
your life. I think anger will give you a 
drive that will save your life or change it 
in some manner. I think gangsters may 
have the same kind of drive except they 
went in a different direction. I couldn’t 
disgrace my parents because I loved them. 
I could never do the kind of things they 
would object to. In fact, when Fleischer 
moved the studios to Florida, my mother 
wouldn’t let me go [chuckles]. 

EISNER: Hah! My mother didn’t want 
me to go into the theatre to go out with 
a road show and design sets because it 
was “a terrible life.” [laughter] 

KIRBY: I wanted to go to Hollywood, I 
wanted to go to California. I had a dream 
of becoming an actor and my mother 
wouldn’t let me go. The depression was 
on full force, and whatever you brought 
home counted. My mother was afraid 
we'd lose touch, and to her, money was 
important. Whatever you brought into 
the house made it that much easier for 
her to buy food. 

EISNER: Those were the days when fam- 
ilies expected everyone to contribute. We 
all got out and worked. I sold papers so 
that those few dollars could come in to 
make it easier to set a respectable table on 
Friday nights. [chuckles] 

KIRBY: I give you an idea of what kind 
of kid I was. When I’d go pick up papers 
off the truck at the building, I’d be the 
little kid that got trampled.[laughter] 
EISNER: I had a little stand on Wall St. 
where I sold papers... 


KIRBY: I sold papers, too, I was terrible 
at it. 

EISNER: So was I. [laughter] I had 
trouble making change during rush-hour. 
KIRBY: And I'd throw ‘em away. 
EISNER: No. I didn’t. Listen, I was get- 
ting $3.50 a week from running that 
stand, and that was big money in 1934. 
KIRBY: You had more patience for it. I 
think you’ve been more mature through 
the years than I have. 

EISNER: Well...let’s get back to your be- 
ginning with Eisner & Iger. I’d like to 

see how much you recall. 

KIRBY: Well, I remember admiring you 
and Jerry [Iger] very much for the fact 
that I admire anybody who is a thorough 
professional. I admire people who know 
what they’re doing. Anything you told 
me to do, I would have done because I 
felt I was learning something. I wanted 

to learn how to be good so I’d never go 
back to that ghetto again. If you would 
have told me to march to Russia at that 
time I would have done it. 
EISNER: I remember we had a good rap- 
port. You and I and Lou Fine...I felt the 


AND NOW 1 BEGIN! MAY THE LORD 


FORGIVE ME IF| SENDAN INNOCENT SOUL TO FLOAT | 


FOREVER INA DARK ETERNITY, BUT IT'S THE ONLY 
ARID THE EARTH OF A men wreo 


Way | CA 


Kirby did The Diary of Dr. Hayward for Jumbo Comics in 1939 at Eisner & Iger. 


was limited. I felt I could increase what- 
ever dimensions I was reaching for through 
men like you and Jerry, because you knew 
the discipline, you knew your job, and 
that's what I wanted. I wanted to know my 
job. 

EISNER: Back at Eisner & Iger, do you 
remember how the shop was set up? I 
remember it, but each of us has a differ- 
ent perception. 

KIRBY: Yes, I remember. 

EISNER: It was a big room. A row of 
drawing boards set along the wall. You 

sat along the wall to the right of the 
entrance, 


KIRBY: I can’t remember whether it 


was a desk or a table... 

EISNER: A drawing board. I was sitting 
in the center at one end, and the others 
were sitting around the perimeter of the 
room, You sat, I remember, to my right. 
You pencilled on a two-ply paper with 
pre-printed panels, right? 

KIRBY: I remember all the guys. Al- 
though we all liked each other and we’d 
trade stories and things, we never horsed 
around. We always felt that we had to 


ARE A MENACE 
TO THE ENTIRE 
WORLD/ 


shop seemed to hang around us. We al- 
ways seemed to work well together. 
KIRBY: I always felt you were the kind 
of guy I could learn from. Whatever rap- 
port we had was a process of learning for 
me. 

EISNER: I want to say parenthetically 
and for publication that I have not paid 
Jack to say this.[laughter] 

KIRBY: No, and I’m not saying this out 
of sentiment. I wound up in combat one 
time, and I met the Lauffen SS. They were 
thorough professionals and I talked to 
them and I felt that if I was going to sur- 
vive, I was going to have to be like them. 
And I wasn’t. They were professionals at 
combat, and I knew that I could never 
beat them unless I became like them. 
EISNER: That’s a fascinating point. 
KIRBY: In essence, I wanted to become 
Will Eisner and Jerry Iger. 

EISNER: Hmmm...really, did you think 
of that then? Were you conscious of think- 
ing that? 

KIRBY: Yes. I knew that my knowledge 


doa job. I think that feeling was prev- 
alent in all young people in New York. 
EISNER: Were you ever close, back 
then, to Lou Fine? 

KIRBY: No, I don’t feel that I was ever 
close to anybody. Even when I was part- 
ners with Joe Simon for a very long 
time we weren’t ...well we couldn’t be 
the... well... like Tom Swift. 


EISNER: Or Siegel and Shuster... 
KIRBY: Or Siegel and Shuster. I believe 
we were professionals, not only working 
partners, but professionals that had 
something to give to each other that cul- 
minated in a product worth selling. Joe 
and I manufactured products worth 
selling. And they sold. They sold a lot. 
EISNER: Yes, they sure did! 


KIRBY: It was a professional relation- 

ship. Of course, we were friends, but we 
came from different backgrounds. Joe 

came from a middle class background 

and I’d never met a middle class person. 
Tused to admire Joe’s father because he 
looked like a politician. A politician in 21 


a, 
GEE, WE'LL BE 
LUCKY IF WE 
GET OUT O! 
THIS ALIVE! 


Three important influences on young artists of the time were... 


---MING’S MEN 


DAREDEVILS--- 


CONCENTRATE THEIR 
FIRE ON THE TWO 
DODGING, TWISTING 


my neighborhood had a lot of clout. He 
was a guy who sent men around with $5 
to get the votes out. I remember one 
guy who came to give my father $5 to 
vote Democratic [chuckle]. That week 
I was learning Civies in school and they 
told me that was wrong and I threw 

this guy down the stairs. [laughter] I 
felt he was corrupting my father. 
EISNER: I remember seeing a lot of 
that in the tenement where I lived. 
KIRBY: We were just raw young peo- 
ple trying to figure out who we were. 
EISNER: In those days you had some 
animation training but you were a very 
damn good realistic artist. I remember 
putting you on The Count of Monte 
Cristo. Which was it...yours or Lou’s 
Count of Monte Cristo? 

KIRBY: I can tell you that I tried very 
hard, especially for you and Jerry. I hap- 
pen to like you as well... 

EISNER: Well, that’s certainly nice. 
Thank you [laughter]. 

KIRBY: I worked extra hard, not only 
for myself, but I felt I had to produce a 
good magazine for you. 

EISNER: I remember that you were a 
very serious guy and I liked that, But so 
was I. Let’s talk about style and tech- 
nique. When you were drawing then, 
were you doing any self-study, like work- 
ing from an anatomy book? Did you go 
to any school at all? 

KIRBY: I went to a place called the Ed- 
ucation Alliance for one day. They 
threw me out for drawing too fast with 
charcoal [chortle]. 
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but when you came to our shop, you 
drew fairly well. You had a very distinct- 
ive style. I can close my eyes and see 
you working now. Very preoccupied! 
KIRBY: Believe me, it was an agonizing 
process for me. 

EISNER: It was? You seemed very fast 
and facile. Did you pick up an anatomy 
book somewhere and study it? 

KIRBY: No, I didn’t... had to do it 
logically, by myself. I feel that ’ma 
guy who knows people well. I like to 
know people well. I like to know people 
in character. I knew the gangsters and 

I knew the cops. 

EISNER: Well, all right. You under- 
stood people but your grasp of the 
mechanics of drawing... that’s what I’m 
talking about. I recall feeling that I 

was still a ‘learner’...we were all con- 
cerned with learning the craft, as you 

say. Did you do anything about learn- 
ing in a formal way? Do you recall what 
you worked from? 

KIRBY: Yes, I especially worked from 
the movies. I think I was brought up 
by Harry Warner [chuckles]. Whatever 
movie I was watching I would see it 
about seven times and my mother 
would have to get me out of the theater. 
I believe the naturalism and the drama 
that was inherent in the pictures left an 
impression on me that I wanted to dup- 
licate. I tried to duplicate that faith- 
fully. 

EISNER: I remember you were work- 
ing with pen and ink and you later 
switched to a brush. While you were at 
Eisner & Iger, I remember your tight 


pencils and I think I remember you 
working with a pen for awhile. So 

these techniques you simply picked up 
from anybody around the shop. 

KIRBY: I felt at the time that I really 
didn’t want to be a Leonardo daVinci. I 
didn’t want to be a great artist, but I 
loved comics and I wanted to be better 
than 10 other guys. 

EISNER: So you studied other people’s 
stuff, like Caniff’s, for example... 
KIRBY: I looked at [Hal] Foster. I 
loved the fluidity in Alex Raymond. He 
had a naturalness in his figures that I 
loved. Caniff had a way of shading that I 
liked. I didn’t swallow the entire tech- 
nique. I cannibalized to an extent and 
they were my school. I still believe that 
one man is a school for another. I believe 
I got things from you that I still use. 
EISNER: Well, we got from each other. 
Your presence in the shop had an influ- 
ence on me just as it had on anybody 
else. You always had a kind of dynamism 
or drive which is still inherent in what 
you do. 

KIRBY: And I can tell you that it all 
stemmed from fear. 

EISNER: [Snort] You’re making a very 
important point. I’m not a psychologist, 
but it’s an understandable element of 
motivation. 

KIRBY: It was fear of failing. It was fear 
of falling behind and it was fear of being 
mediocre. I didn’t like to be mediocre or 
secondary. 

EISNER: Okay, let’s move on! So you 
left Eisner & Iger after a year or so? I 
don’t even know what the seperation cir- 


cumstances were, but I know they were 
friendly. You went over to Fox... 
KIRBY: I went over to Fox and I didn’t 
respect [Victor] Fox as a professional. I 
respected him just as a boss. I thought 
he was a great character [chuckles]. 
“King of the Comics” was a very old 
phrase, and I sometimes resent it because 
we use it in such a... 

EISNER: Kind of disparaging way... 
KIRBY: In a kind of sarcastic way, and 
we learned it all from Fox. In fact, Al 
Harvey still speaks like Victor Fox [chor- 
tle]. The ‘da’ and ‘ kind of... 
EISNER: Didn’t Fox remind you of Ed- 
ward G. Robinson? 

KIRBY: He was Edward G. Robinson. 
Iremember him walking back and forth 
watching the artists all the time like a 
hawk and just saying,““I’m the King of 
Comics!” [laughter] And we would look 
back at him and actually he was a joy to 
us because he made working fun. He was 
a character in the full sense of being a 
character. 

EISNER: You never thought of him as a 
character out of a comic book? 

KIRBY: No, I never did. 

EISNER: You see, he kept getting into 
trouble...lawsuits all the time. Big deals 
and so forth. He came to publishing 
from Wall Street. He worked for Donn- 
enfeld as a bookkeeper, I think. Then he 
set up on his own. I learned a lot about 


‘business’ from dealing with him. 
KIRBY: Actually, Eisner & Iger gave 

me my first taste of what a business was 
like. Business to me was a foreign terri- 
tory. I remember you and Jerry as being 
efficient and businesslike people who 
knew what they were doing and I ad- 
mired that. It was my first taste as to 
what a business really was and what it 
should be. 

EISNER: But so far as your creative, 
artistic and technical development, most 
of it happened from watching other peo- 
ple and there was no formal, structural- 
ized training that you recall, right? 
KIRBY: I had no role models except for 
the people I met. 

EISNER: Did you ever begin to think of 
this as an art form, in the sense that a 
writer thinks literature is a form of art; 
or was it just a way of making a living to 
you? I mean, was it a skill, or a profes- 
sion? 

KIRBY: It was a skill and it was my way 
of earning a living. Although I love my 
mother and father, somewhere along the 
way, I didn’t do all the things exactly the 
way they wanted me to. I doubt if young 
people ever do. We learn that we are in- 
dividuals, and we are who we are. I find 
that you can listen to people’s lectures 
for an hour or two and learn nothing. 
You just do things the way you want 
them. You make your own innovations. 


It’s one of the reasons I believe in peo- 
ple. I believe people are unique; not that 
they listen to others, just that they watch 
others. They watch others for mistakes, 
they watch for the good things, and then 
they take what they need. 

EISNER: So you learned pretty much 
from imitation, would you say? 

KIRBY: | essentially did and I think we 
essentially do. I hate to say this in a very 
blatant and basic way, but I think in a 
way, we’re monkeys. 

EISNER: Hmmmm. That’s an interesting 
idea. 


KIRBY: I think that we watch each other 
and we all want to be leader of the pack. 
I think basically that that’s our drive. If 
we run a shop, we want to run the best 
shop. If we draw, we want to draw better 
than the other guy. I believe that words 
have no effect on us. I believe that words 
have an affect on people that are some- 
how either in a dreaming state or are still 
in a fearful state. 

EISNER: Well, what does have an effect? 
What is the thing that moves us, really? 
KIRBY: Behavior. Just doing or trying 
things. Making decisions. I think a comic 
artist is a decision maker. He has that lay- 
out right in his hands and he’s not going 
to deviate from it. 

EISNER: That’s a good point. He’s mak- 
ing decisions as he’s laying it out. 
KIRBY: As he’s laying it out, and if it 
doesn’t look good to him, he changes 
the decision, and he becomes a profes- 
sional by himself. I don’t think anybody 
can do it for you, essentially, you do it 
for yourself. Somewhere there is a role 
model that generates that thing inside 
you, and you go on from there. Some- 
times people speak of dedication, but I 
don’t believe in dedication. I believe in 
drive, a thorough animal drive to accom- 
plish whatever you want to accomplish. I 
don’t mean that in a bad way. 

EISNER: I understand...you mean it as a 
way of achievement. So, back at Victor 
Fox or even with Eisner & Iger, your 
drive was to be the best man in the pack. 
More in particular, you didn’t have a 
message to give, you weren’t going to 
save any worlds, you never have a mes- 
sage particularly...to this day! 


KIRBY: To this day, I’m in show busi- 
ness, I’m a performer and I’m going to be 
the best performer I can. 

EISNER: So this is essentially you. It is 
not necessarily a vehicle for you having 
something to say to the world, or to say 
to me. 

KIRBY: I have nothing to say to the 
world because I know that all the words 
use are useless. If I have a message, I can 
only say, “Do what you like, don’t hurt 
anybody along the way, and be as con- 
structive as you can.” 

EISNER: So the main drive, then, is to 
develop your skill somewhat in the way 
of the athlete. Would that be a fair com- 
parison? 
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KIRBY; Yes, an athlete does the same 
thing, a show business performer does the 
same thing. An artist likes style. I can tell 
a Will Eisner drawing 500 yards away. I 
feel you’re a very valuable individual be- 
cause you are unique. 

EISNER: You're unique too..,certainly! 
KIRBY: I may be unique in the same 
manner, and I’d be proud if I am. 
EISNER: Well, certainly, I’m not una- 
ware of that fact. Setting modesty aside, 
because we can’t afford modesty, only 
the very rich can afford modesty [quiet 
laugh]... 

KIRBY: That’s true! I think that’s why 
we all like Kennedy because he had al- 
ready done the rich bit and now he want- 
ed to be like us. So he became like us 
and we loved him. 

EISNER: I never thought of it like that. 
What I’m saying is that we can’t help 
but become conscious of a ‘position’ of 
sorts in the comic book community. 
Why, all you need do is attend a con- 
vention...meet some fans and listen to 
some of the outrageous flattery. It’s 
hard not to agree with some of the 
things they say [laughter]. 

KIRBY: I can tell you, I agree with 
them wholeheartedly [laughter]. 
EISNER: Well, Jack, you still have a 
sense of humor. 

KIRBY: I know damn well I still work 
very hard and I still try very hard to 
please. 

EISNER: What I'm trying to get at is 
that we’re both conscious of the fact 
that we could leave an imprint. Hope- 
fully. Maybe we influenced somebody. 
Students always use the word ‘influence’ 
very loosely. I mean it as opening new 
possibilities for the medium. 

KIRBY: I don’t think it stands. I don’t 
think I’ve influenced anybody. 

EISNER: But you're a role model for 
somebody. I don’t know for who, but 
we are, to somebody. We must be. 
KIRBY: We're role models for people 
who like to get response. In other words, 
you can walk around anonymously, I 
can tell you, for years I walked around 
in anonymity, being on the East side, be- 
ing anonymous, being a zero. I didn’t 
want to be a zero, 


EISNER: So you're telling me the dif- 
ference between Jack Kirby on the lower 
East side and the Jack Kirby today is 
that the present one is visible and the 
one way back isn’t? I don’t get it. 
KIRBY: I can tell you that I have 
enough knowledge now to get a response 
from anybody. I can tell you that at that 
time , when I was smaller, I was overlook- 
ed by everybody. 
EISNER: So what you’re doing now is 
performing. Would you say that? Cor- 
rect me if you disagree, 
KIRBY: No, I agree. I think everybody 
is a performer. The corporate man is a 
performer; he’s a plotter. His role is to 
plot. He’s going to get that executive seat 
24 away from another guy, and he’s going 


to find a subtle way to do it. 

EISNER: Define performing. Is it your 
art, your drawing, in your composition? 
Is the doing of it a performance? Where 
does the performance lie in your case? 
KIRBY: In my case, the performance 
lies in sincerity. In looking for the ele- 
ment that will make another respond to 
me. I usually deal with science fiction 
themes, although I’ve been assigned 
other types of subjects. I remember Joe 
and I were the first ones to create the 
romance comic magazine, 


EISNER: That’s right. You and Joe Si- 
mon worked on a romance line. 

KIRBY: Joe and I were working for Me- 
Fadden Publications at the time. McFad- 
den had comics, and in one of the books 
we did a feature called “My Date.” It 
suddenly occurred to me that McFadden 
was the biggest purveyor of romance in 
the world and was making millions at it 
and we were sitting on top of the same 
thing, except there were no romance 
stories in comics. “My Date” was a pre- 
jude. 

EISNER: It was the first...at least as far 
as I remember, it was. 

KIRBY: The first romance comics came 
from that discussion...Ideas come from 
discussion and there we were, sitting on 
one of the staples of story.telling. Ing 
those days; there was either romance, 
Westerns or crime asthe big sellers... 


EISNER: Well in that series, atvd-this 18° 


very important point, what did youndo, 
and what did Joe do? 

KIRBY; All right, Joe led mie‘along. 
EISNER: Well, who wrote the story 
Joe or you, or ‘did you discuss,it? - 
KIRBY: Sometimes we discussed it, but 
most of the time, I wrote;the story. 
EISNER: The dialogue too? 

KIRBY: Story and dialogues 

EISNER: Oh}so it’ wasn’t Joe; you 
wrote most of the’stories,Joe wasn’t 
sure about that. 

KIRBY: Joe’s function was to associate 
with the publishers, He was 6’3” and 1 
was 5’4” [laugh]. The publishers would 
not look at me, and I took that in stride. 
I knew they wouldn’t take me seriously. 


Joe was highly visible, being 6’3” and be-__ 


ing a reporter, on the Syracuse Journal. 1 


admired Joe tremendously for that. I ad- 
mired him for getting through college, 
and I admired Joe for coming from what 
I thought was a middle class background. 
Joe was an entirely different animal. Joe 
was my role model for learning how to 
acquire a different type of character. 
EISNER: Interesting parallel here...ex- 
cept the roles were reversed in my part- 
nership relationship with Jerry Iger. The 
reason I got together with Jerry was be- 
cause he was a good salesman and I was 
shy at the time...good at making product 
and running a shop, period. Jerry had p 
hesitation about calling on any publig 
Now he was the short guy in the té 

but he was a very feisty guy. He 

years older than me. 

KIRBY: He had the business a 

could present himself so that hi 

get the things you both wante: 

EISNER: Yes, he could gets 

Let’s get back to the rom 

were writing and Joe 4 

did some drawing omit. 

KIRBY: Yes, he did. Joe is a fihe artis 
He is one of the best letterers I e' iD 
Joe.made some of the best ads oes 
EISNER: Hestill does advertising wo 
KIRBY: Ye and Joe to me will always 
be the best. 


“‘let’s have a story about! 

boy meets gitl; girl meets boy.. 

KIRBY: Not necessarily. I would tell 
him,“let’s do a story about this,” and he 
wouldn't Gare-what kind of story it was. 
It didn*tbothér.Joe. 1 think what Joe 
was concerned with was getting a good 
product. He knew I could write a good 
product and I think he knew instinctive- 
ly that his function was to build rapport 
with publishers. He knew Martin Good- 
man well. He knew every publisher ii 
business. Joe was an editor when Lowe 

to Fox, a position I never coulk 


aspire to. 
EISNER: So you discu: 


WE'VE HAD OLR HEROES 

RESCUING OTHER PEOPLE 

FROM TIGHT SPOTS..WHY 

CAN'T ONE OF THEM 
HELP US. / WE'RE 


Simon and Kirby made a cameo appearance in the first issue of Boy Commandoes. we 


you started to write. You wrote the bal- 
loons and you roughly laid it out. 
KIRBY: I believe I have a natural flair 
for writing dramatic stories. Humorous 
stories. I can do satire. I can imitate like 
a monkey. 
EISNER: So that is what you did in or- 
der tu get the stuff out, you penciling and 
Joe inked or Whatewas.the procedure? 
KIRBY: Yes, Joe inked a andlettered. 
EISNER: So you-wrote the story laid it 
jotttdid the balloons and'then youldid 

« the pencil You did the-balloons first, be- 
fore you did the’penciling? 

-KIRBY¢ Yes. ( 

BISNER*That’s what Told you'to do 3 

Risher & Iger [ chuckle]. 

KIRBY; Lneyer deviated from that, 

y EISNER: | just wondered about that, 

/ whether that studk.with'¥ou [laugh]. 

KIRBY: | never deviate from @ role mod- 

el. It works, it will'work for anybody. I 

think that’s where it begins. 

EISNER:.As'@tatter of faety it changed 

\later when you"were with/Marvel-and 

‘Stan Lee...bubPil get into that ratg I 

want to create a picture here of-this,oper- 

ation, So you roughed/out the action 


~ and yousdid the ball6onsyénd then you 


started penciling. I remember your pen= 
ciling-as being fairly tight~AtJeast in my 


~ hop it was tight enougti so that anybody: 


who was skillful could ink on it: 

KIRBY; My pencils ‘were meticulous. 
EISNER: Good: So Joe would then come 
in and ink over it> 

KIRBY: Yes, Joe would ink over that: 
EISNER: And in order to get stuff oltty 
youwouldybe penciling another story. 
while he was inking the fitst, gather. 
KIRBY: That's tight! And we'd get 

stuff done that fast. There was one time 


‘\_when we worked at DC thatithey sent 


us,a script and we threw it out. 
EISNER: Is that right? Very good! 


)KIRBY: That didn’t winds any friends, 


bit.we got/the script overthat very af- 
ternoon.We became known as.the fast. 
est men in the-field because we leatned 
‘how to turn outithe fastest. product; 
EISNER: Well, itithat connection, I 

‘I was recently discussing that in-an inter® 
‘view with Joe-Simon.-There are very 
few teams, like yours.and Joe’s“Of,” 
course, Siegel and Shuster, but the next 
classic combination that-I can remem 
ber is you and Joe. You’re both-part of 
comic\book art history. Which is easy-to 
say, because even my elevator Man 
claims to be parviof transportation his- 
tory [laugh }a..not to demé@an.you... 


KIRBY» No, I demean nobody. Tnifact, 
Vhave'admiration for the ordinary guy. 
EISNER: All right, anyway, let’s get 
bael to this because I don’t want to lose 
the thread. That partnership developed 
into a team and that team had an im- 
pact on the field. In the process, you 
turned out a product that had an identi- 
ty all its own. 


KIRBY: Yes, it had a distinctive style. 
EISNER: You agree, then, you were 
aware of a distinct identity, or charaeter, 
that came out in the product of both 
your efforts. I know it’s hard to see 
oneself in perspective...but in the out- 
put of your contemporaries, that’s the 
place where you can detect evidence of 
it. 

KIRBY: That'sright. 

EISNER: Do you think Joe changed 

his style of drawing to accomodate’ 

your penciling, or did you find him mak- 
ing alterations in your penciling with 

in the frame of his own ability. 

KIRBY: Joe never had.time to make 
alterations. It sounds like a tailor shop. 
EISNER: In reality, we were like fac- 
tories in those days. 


KIRBY=\Weywere factories and we were 
turning out products thick and fast be- 
cause they wanted books rapidly and 
steadily. They were’ all selling very well. 
Ours sold, I knowyextremely well? 
EISNER: | understand from’Joe that, 
yours Were No. 2.ahd 3 inthe field. 
KIRBY: Oh, we certainly were when 
‘superherOes came upoy the field. Our 
fitstsuperheroes were’ the heroes of 
Myth. 

BISNER: What was thevfirst superhero 
vourever did? 

KIRBY: Captain America. 

EISNER? Who did you do that for? 
KIRB ‘or Atlas, Martin Goodman. 
EISNER: Martin Goodman, that was, 
the Martin Goodman? 

KIRBY: Yes, Atlas was not yet/Marvel, 
Stan Lee was not even on the scene yet. 
He came-on,jater; he was a young fellow, 
Tremember him sitting on my desk and 
Playing the flute, interfetingwith my 
work: 

EISNER: Is that right? Joe Simon said 
he had hired him as a kid inthe office. 
KIRBY: Yeah, he was a Kid in the office, 
Iremember being serious about what I 
was working on and Stan was never ser- 
jous about anything, I think that’s right, 
‘because young people ustially aren't. 
RISNER: Well, let’s get back to Captdin 
America. There again, the samesformula, 
the’same modus operandi. You wrote 
arid Joelinked, supported you, lettered 
and so forthiDid he ever do any pencil- 
ingat all wherelyou inked on his pencil? 
KIRBY: No, not atiall. 

EISNER: Okay, I just Wanted to be sure. 
KIRBY: Linked sporadically. I inked 
when I felt'my inking was needed. Joe 
never stopped'me. I thought sometimes it 


=didn’t look elaborate enough. Tfelt that 


the:double spread should have had a little 
moréimpact, should be a little bolder, so 
Twouldink over the inks that were on it 
already. Jos‘let me have my way and it 

was very effective. 

EISNER: The'relationship betweeniyou two 
was more of @ business partnership tather 
than a literary partnership, right? 


KIRBY: [t was a business partnership re- 
ally, 

EISNER; There wasn’t too much intel- 
lectualism, or soul-searehing-going on. 
KIRBY: It couldn’t have beerbecause 
Joe would not ordinarily socialize with a 
guy like me andi couldn’t find people 

to socialize with [laughter]. co 


actly like it was. Sute, if | was 6’3” 

would never socialize With a street ki 

who was 5'4". Okay. And if I was in 

gtade, I would never socielize with a ki 

who was in 2nd grade. Okay» 

EISNER: I’m glad you Weren’tymy big 

brother. You would have been a\tough 

big brother, you ditty, no good..,[trails to 
laugh]... 

KIRBY: Well, somehow we found ground ’ 
in which we\needed each other and I felt 

that was great, 

RISNER: Joe mentioned ‘that out on 

Long Island you lived very elose to each 

other, 

KIRBY: Oh, eventually. I’m talking a- 

bout the very beginnings. Later ‘on, I got 

closer. I began to intellectualize On My, 
own. I began to climb ontmy own. \ be: 
gan to analyze not only relationships, a 
but products and myself. \ 
EISNER: Well, that’s a very important 

part of what I was trying to probe when 

Lwas exploring the “intellectual mix.” 

Tger and I had little intellectual mixt,Our 
ageidifference and ouriphilosophy of \ 
life.,even our goals werédifferent. He 

was allybusiness! There was no chance t 
intellectualize. Later on, working with 

artists in the shop —like Lou Rine-I 

could intellectualize a little bit \He was 

my peer, so we could talk. Out ofithat 

comes a kind of mind expansion that ap- 

Pears ultimately in the work. It’s a kind 

of input to produgt from heightened 
sensitivities. You try,to show yourself 

a tough guy, Jack, but. wonder...maybe 

inside there’s agofter nice guy fighting to 

get out [laughs]. 

KIRBY: I really was a tough guy. It 

could haye gone either way With me in 

my early days. I think what tuted me 

off was fhat I had a friend of mite who 

‘was shofand I saw his mother 
over that” Tsaw his fathengamble 
the the week’s)work and’ saw his molt 
erjump off the roots 
EISNER: {Groah].Oh, that’s terrible. 
‘That leaves:its mark omyou. Let’s get 
back to this, you working on Captain 
Ameriga-énd the same formula or my 
of product operation is oceutring, You 
did the writing and penciling and Joe is 
inking and lettering and ‘handling the: 
relationships with the client. 
KIRBY: Yes, but whabwe didn’t kao aw A 
was that we were doing an updated’ Un- 

cle Sam. He was no longer wearing a 

frock coat, He no longer had a beard. Un- 

cle Sam was a super acrobat who could 

tackle 10 guys, which is something I al- 

ways fantasized about. I choreographed. 

I was no longer a street fighter, !wasa 25 


KIRBY: Yes, an athlete does the same 
thing, a show business performer does the 
same thing. An artist likes style. I can tell 
a Will Eisner drawing 500 yards away. I 
feel you’re a very valuable individual be- 
cause you are unique. 

EISNER: You're unique too...certainly! 
KIRBY: I may be unique in the same 
manner, and I’d be proud if I am. 
EISNER: Well, certainly, I’m not una- 
ware of that fact. Setting modesty aside, 
because we can’t afford modesty, only 
the very rich can afford modesty [quiet 
laugh]... 

KIRBY: That’s true! I think that’s why 
we all like Kennedy because he had al- 
ready done the rich bit and now he want- 
ed to be like us. So he became like us 
and we loved him. 

EISNER: I never thought of it like that. 
What I’m saying is that we can’t help 
but become conscious of a ‘position’ of 
sorts in the comic book community. 
Why, all you need do is attend a con- 
vention...meet some fans and listen to 
some of the outrageous flattery. It’s 
hard not to agree with some of the 
things they say [laughter]. 

KIRBY: I can tell you, I agree with 
them wholeheartedly [laughter]. 
EISNER: Well, Jack, you still have a 
sense of humor. 

KIRBY: I know damn well I still work 
very hard and I still try very hard to 
please. 

EISNER: What I'm trying to get at is 
that we’re both conscious of the fact 
that we could leave an imprint. Hope- 
fully. Maybe we influenced somebody. 
Students always use the word ‘influence’ 
very loosely. I mean it as opening new 
possibilities for the medium. 

KIRBY: I don’t think it stands. I don’t 
think I’ve influenced anybody. 

EISNER: But you're a role model for 
somebody. I don’t know for who, but 
we are, to somebody. We must be. 
KIRBY: We're role models for people 
who like to get response. In other words, 
you can walk around anonymously. I 
can tell you, for years I walked around 
in anonymity, being on the East side, be- 
ing anonymous, being a zero. I didn’t 
want to be a zero, 


EISNER: So you're telling me the dif- 
ference between Jack Kirby on the lower 
East side and the Jack Kirby today is 
that the present one is visible and the 
one way back isn’t? I don’t get it. 
KIRBY: I can tell you that I have 
enough knowledge now to get a response 
from anybody. I can tell you that at that 
time , when I was smaller, I was overlook- 
ed by everybody. 
EISNER: So what you're doing now is 
performing. Would you say that? Cor- 
rect me if you disagree. 
KIRBY: No, I agree. I think everybody 
is a performer. The corporate man is a 
performer; he’s a plotter. His role is to 
plot. He’s going to get that executive seat 
24 away from another guy, and he’s going 


to find a subtle way to do it. 

EISNER: Define performing. Is it your 
art, your drawing, in your composition? 
Is the doing of it a performance? Where 
does the performance lie in your case? 
KIRBY: In my oase, the performance 
lies in sincerity. In looking for the ele- 
ment that will make another respond to 
me. I usually deal with science fiction 
themes, although I’ve been assigned 
other types of subjects. I remember Joe 
and I were the first ones to create the 
romance comic magazine. 


EISNER: That’s right. You and Joe Si- 
mon worked on a romance line. 
KIRBY: Joe and I were working for Mc- 
Fadden Publications at the time. McFad- 
den had comics, and in one of the books 
we did a feature called “My Date.” It 
suddenly occurred to me that McFadden 
was the biggest purveyor of romance in 
the world and was making millions at it 
and we were sitting on top of the same 
thing, except there were no romance 
stories in comics. “My Date” was a pre- 
lude. 

EISNER: It was the first...at least as far 
as I remember, it was. 

KIRBY: The first romance comics came 
from that discussion...Ideas come from 
discussion and there we were, sitting on 
cone of the staples of story. telling. In, 
those days; there was either romance, 
Westerns or crime as the big sellers. 
EISNER: Well in that 'seties, aria-this Isa 
very important point, what did yowdo, 
and what did Joe do? 

KIRBY; All right. Joe led mie\along. 
EISNER: Well, who wrote the story} 
Joe or you, or did you discuss,it? 
KIRBY: Sometimes we discussed it, but 
most of the tithe, I wrote,the story. 
EISNER: The dialogue too? 

KIRBY: Story and dialégues 

EISNER: Ohi}so it’ wasn’t Joe; you 
wrote most of the ’Stories.Joe wasn’t 
sure about that, 

KIRBY: Joe’s function was to associate 
with the publishers, He was 6’3” and I 
was 5’4” [laugh]. The publishers would 
not look at me, and I took that in stride. 
I knew they wouldn’t take me seriously. 
Joe was highly visible, being 6’3” and be- 


WE'VE BEEN GETTING OUR 
CHARACTERS IN AND OUT 
OF JAMS FOR 
YEARS... BUT 

NOTHING, 

LIKE THIS 


ing a reporter, on the Syracuse Journal. 1 


admired Joe tremendously for that. I ad- 
mired him for getting through college, 
and I admired Joe for coming from what 
I thought was a middle class background. 
Joe was an entirely different animal. Joe 
was my role model for learning how to 
acquire a different type of character. 
EISNER: Interesting parallel here...ex- 
cept the roles were reversed in my part- 
nership relationship with Jerry Iger. The 
reason I got together with Jerry was be- 
cause he was a good salesman and I was 
shy at the time...good at making product 
and running a shop, period. Jerry had 


but he was a very feisty guy. He 

years older than me. 

KIRBY: He had the business act 

could present himself so that h 

get the things you both wante. 

EISNER: Yes, he could getsétsto 

Let’s get back to the romance thi 

were writing and Joe was sélling. ‘Bi 

did some drawing on it. 

KIRBY: Yes, he did. Joe is a fihe artis! 
He is one of the best letterers I ever saw: 
Joe.made some of the best ads everi” 
EISNER: Heystill does advertising wo 
KIRBY: Yes, and Joe to me will alway 
be the best. He’s a thorough profession 
EISNER: So in the romance serie: e 
you can walk me throughialstony 
KIRBY: All right. Eventually, wee 

the thing, working it out together. / 
EISNER: So you talked outsdeassike, 
“let’s have a story about! wing— 
boy meéts-gitl; girl meets boy...” 
KIRBY: Not necessarily. I would tell 
him, “‘let’s do a story about this,” and he 
wouldn’t Gate-what kind of story it was. 
It didn’t'bothér.Joe. I think what Joe 
was concerned with was getting a good 
product. He knew I could write a good 
product and I think he knew instinctive- 
ly that his function was to build rapport 
with publishers. He knew Martin Good- 
man well. He knew every publisher ii 
business. Joe was an editor when. 

to Fox, a position I never could’ 

aspire to, 


WE'VE HAD OUR HEROES 
RESCUING OTHER PEOPLE 
FROM TIGHT SPOTS..WHY 
CAN'T ONE OF THEM 
HELP US! WE'RE 
IN A JAM 
AND OUR 
HEROES DO 


OWE US 
SOMETHING! 
a 


Simon and Kirby made a cameo appearance in the first issue of Boy Commandoes. ap 


db 


you started to write. You wrote the bal- 
loons and you roughly laid it out. 
KIRBY: I believe I have a natural flair 
for writing dramatic stories. Humorous 
stories. I can do satire. I can imitate like 
a monkey. 

EISNER: So that is what you did in or- 
der tu get the stuff out, you penciling and 
Joe inked or whats e procedure? 
KIRBY: Y6s, Joe inked and'lettered. 
EISNER: So youwrate the story, laid it 


oo™@™eoit/did the balloons and'then you\did 

ge Wy occ You did therballoons first, be- 
fore you did the-penciling? 

7 KIRBY: Bes, fee 
BISNER: That's what Ttold youll at 
Eisner & Iger [chuckle]. 


| KIRBY; Lneyer deviated from that, : 
Cy: EISNER: I just wondered’ about 
/ whether that studk.with You [1 a 
,~, KIRBY: I never deviate from a role mod- 
= el. It works, it will'work ‘arabe. 1 
| think that’s where it begins. — 
| EISNER: AS@matter of faetyit cone 
\later when youwere with Marvel 
‘Stan Lee...bUbT' get into that later. I 
Want to create a picture here of this, Roper 
ation, So you roughed/out thé action 
and youndid the balloonsyind then you~ 
‘started penciling. I remémber your pen- 
ciling-as being fairly tight.Atleast in my 
‘body 


~ shop it was tight enougt so that 
who-was skillful could ink on it, 
KIRBY: My Pencils ‘were meViculotss fy 
EISNER: Good: SoJoe would then come 
in and ink over it~ Sten 
_ KIRBY: Yes, Joe would ink over that” 
EISNER: And in order to get stuff oltte : 
would»be penciling another sto) _ 
"Saee the sr a a 
KIRBY: That's right! And we'd 
».| stuff done that fast, There 
‘_ when we worked at! DC that they t 
usa script and we threw it out. — 
EISNER: Is that right? Very, good! 


DSKIRBY: That didn’t win'ds any friends, 

_ but.we got the script over that very af- 
q We became known as.the fast, 

est men in the field because we leatned 

\ ‘how to turn outithe ee ey 

‘\\\\EISNER: Well, ff.that connection, 

‘\. Lwas retently Priscusei sg pe 
‘view with J6e-Sitnon..There are very 
few teams, like yours.and Joe’sOf_” 
course, Siegel and Shuster, but thé next, 
classic combination that-I can remem 

j ber isyou and Joe. You're both-part of 
comic\book art history. Which is easy-to 
say, because even my elevator man 
claims to be partiof transportation his- 

not to deméan.you.. 


KIRBY#No, I demean nobody. Tn fact, 
| Vhaveladmiration for the ordinary guy. 
/_ASISNER: All right, anyway, let’s get 

/* back to this because I don’t want to lose 
the thread. That partnership developed 
into a team and that team had an im- 
pact on the field. In the process, you 
turned out a product that had an identi- 
ty all its own. 


KIRBY: Yes, it had a distinctive style. 
EISNER: You agree, then, you were 
aware of a distinct identity, or character, 
that came out in the product of both 
your efforts. I know it’s hard to see 
oneself in perspective...but in the out- 
put of your contemporaries, that’s the 
place where you can detect evidence of 
it. 

KIRBY: That’s,right. 

EISNER: Do you think Joe changed 
his style of drawing to accomodate’ 
your penciling, or did you find him mak- 
ing alterations in your penciling with- 
in the frame of his own ability. 

KIRBY: Joe never had.time to make 

is. It sounds like a tailor shop. 
In reality, we were like fac- 
tories in those days. 

KIRBY:\We were factories and we were 
turning out products thick and fast be- 
cause they wanted books rapidly and 
steadily. They were all selling very well. 
Ours sold, I knowyexXtremely well. 
EISNER: | understand from ‘Joe that, 
_yours Were No. 2. ahd 3 in‘the field. > 


KIRBY: Oh, we certainly were when 


wsuperherGes came upon the field. Our 


first, superheroes were the heroes of 
Myth. 

EISNER: What was thesfirst superhero 
vourever did? 


KIRBY; Captain America. 


EISNER? Who did you do that for? 
KIRBY:-For Atlas,. Martin Goodman! 
EISNER: Martin Goodman, that was 
the Martin Goodman? 

KIRBY: Yes, Atlas was not yet/Marvel, 


_ Stan Lee was not even on the scene yet. 


He came-on ater; he was a young fellow. 


_ Iremember him sitting on my desk and: 


Playing the flute, interféring-with my 
work: 

EISNER: Is that right? Joe Simon said 
he had hired him as a kid inthe office. 
KIRBY: Yeah, he was a Kid in the office, 
Iremember being serious about what I 
‘was working on and Stan was never ser- 


" jous about anything. I think that’s right, 


because young people usually aren’t. 
RISNER: Well, let’s get back to Capédin” 
‘America. There again, the samesformula, 
thesame modus operandi. You wrote 
anid Joe ‘inked, supported you, lettered 
and so fortlDid he ever do any pencil- 
ingat all wherelyou inked on his pencil? 
KIRBY: No, not atiall. 


EISNER: Okay, I just wanted to be sure. 
KIRBY= Linked sporadically. I inked 


“when I felfmy inking was néeded. Joe 


never stopped'me. I thought sometimes it 
didn’t look elaborate enough. Tfelt that 
‘the-double spread should have had a little 
moréimpact, should be a little bolder, so 
Twoul@ink over the inks that were on it 
already. Joétet me have my way and it 

was very effective. 

EISNER: Thelrelationship between you two 
was more of a business partnership rather 
than a literary partnership, right? 


KIRBY: It was a business partnership re- 
ally. 


“ BISNER: There wasn’t too much intel- 


leetualism. or soul-seatehing-going on. 
KIRBY: It couldn’t have beenybecause 
Joe would not ordinarily’ socialize witha 
guy like me andl seul! t find 
to socialize with [) 
actly like it was. 


who was 5'4”. Okay. And if I was in 61 
gtade, I would never socialize with a ki 
who was in 2nd grade, Okay 
EISNER: I’m glad you weren’tymy big 
brother. You would have been a\tough 
big brother, you No good. [trails to 
laugh]... 

KIRBY: Well, somehow we found ground 
in which weineeded eaeh other and I felt 
that was great, 

RISNER: Joe mentioned that out on 
Long Island you lived very ¢lose to each 
other. 

KIRBY: Oh, eventually. I’m talking a- 
bout the very beginnings. Later'on, I got 
closer. I began to intellectualize on a Thy 
own. I began to climb onlmy own. \I be 


gan to analyze not only relationships) a 
but products 'and myself. \ 
EISNER: Well, that’s a very important 
part of what I was trying to probe when 
Lwas exploring the “intellectual mix.” 
‘Tger and I had little intellectual mix)Our 
ageidifference and ourphilosophy of 
life.,teven our goals were different. He. 
was allybusiness! There was no chance t 
intellectualize. Later on, working with 
artists in the shop —like Lou Bine —I 
could intellectualize a little bit.\He was 


muy peer, so we could talk. Out ofthat 
comes a kind of mind expansion that ap- 


pears ultimately in the work. It’s a 

of input to produét from heightened 
sensitivities. You try,to show yourself 

a tough guy, Jack, but wonder...maybe 
inside there’s agofter nice guy fighting to 
get out [laughs]. 
KIRBY: I really was a tough guy. It 
could hayé gone either way ‘with me in 
my early days. I think what tumed me 
off was that I had a friend of mine who 
‘was shot-and I saw his mother | 
over that,” [saw his fatherigamb! 
the the-week’siwork andl saw his mi 
erjump off the-toofs Y 
EISNER: [Groaii] Ob, that’s terrible. 
That leaves its mark-onjyou. Let’s get 
‘back tothis, you working on Captain 
Ameérica-and the'same formula or 
of product: operation is oceutring. You 
did the writing.and pencilingand Joe is 
inking and lettering and handling the, 


relationships with the client. 
KIRBY: Yes, but what we didn’t kn ah 
was that we were doing an updated Un- 

cle Sam. He was no longer wearing a 

frock coat. He no longer had a beard. Un- 

cle Sam was a super acrobat who could 

tackle 10 guys, which is something I al- 


ways fantasized about. I choreographed. 
I was no longer a street fighter, Iwasa 25 


26 that in a static way. It’s n 


THE NAME 1s FIGHTING 
AMERICAN | 


I FIGURED THERE 


HAD TO BE A LAD 
WITH A CHATTER 
GUN SOMEWHERE 


“Lyric violence” as displayed in the battle choregraphy of Simon and Kirby’s Fighting American number 1, 1954. 


choreographer. 
EISNER: Do you agree with Gil Kane, 
who calls it “lyric violence?” 

KIRBY: Yes, I think it’s lyric violence. I 
think there’s beauty in violence. Of 
course, there’s ugliness in it but I've done 
a lot of boxing on my own growing up, 
and I never tried to fight ugly. I try to 
fight fair. I try to win fair. 

EISNER: So your heroes when they’re 
fighting, were fighting in your mode. 
KIRBY: Yes. I felt that if I had to fight 
10 guys, I’d find a way to do it. 

EISNER: I want to get back to the pages. 
Were you conscious of a page layout? 

Did you evolve a formula or theory at the 
time, because your stuff began to be very 
different at that time. In my shop, we 
were making page layouts in accordance 
with the story trend, but here you’re 
talking about violence and action. 
KIRBY: I suddenly found myself intel- 
lectualizing. 

EISNER: Good. 

KIRBY: I found myself competing with 
the movie camera. I had to compete with 
the camera. I felt like John Henry. I did 
something you might not have done—I 
tore my characters out of the panels. I 
made them jump all over the page. I 
tried to make that cohesive so it could 
be easier to read. That is very hard. If 
you had character jumping all over, or 
reaching out of panels, or... 

EISNER: Well, why did you do that sort 
of violent action? In service to what? 
KIRBY: In the service of trying to get a 
real fight. 

EISNER: You wanted to transmit 
an impact that would sell! 
KIRBY: I wanted to trans! 
er of people in the ring. I g 


talk your way out of. It’s something that 
is an extreme form of behavior, and I 
had to do it in an extreme manner, I 
drew the hardest positions a character 
could get into. So I had to get my char- 
acters in extreme positions, and in doing 
so I developed an extreme style which 
was easily recognizable by everybody. I 
had no time to put fingernails on fingers. 
Thad no time to tie shoe laces correctly. 
Thad no time to draw styles exactly as 
they were. I had to fake suits, I had to 
fake automobiles. I had to fake tanks. 
EISNER: You didn’t use a “‘morgue”... 

a reference file...photographs and so on. 
Sometimes artists in this field actually 
photocopy photos and trace them...as 
backgrounds or...for stark realism and ac- 
curacy, I mean. 

KIRBY: No, I just made an impression of 
these things. In other words, I would 
draw a tank, it would look like a German 


or American tank, but that’s where it 
ended. 

EISNER: No detail. 

KIRBY: No detail. I didn’t have time to 
do it. I didn’t think that would sell the 
book. I would draw it as dramatically as 
I could. I felt I was a human camera try- 
ing to get events as they actually were. I 
was very sincere about that. I was in that 
fight, in that situation. The tank didn’t 
matter to me. I was trying to get at the 
guy who was trying to get at me. 
EISNER: So here you were, doing Cap- 
tain America, and it was very successful. 
Almost an instant success, right? 
KIRBY: Yes. I can tell you it reached 
sales of 900,000. 

EISNER: Really? Incredible! Then it 
was the making of Martin Goodman’s 
shop? Was it his first comic, or did he 
have comics before this? 

KIRBY: He had comics before, but never 
‘one like this. Then I instituted the kid 
gang comic, 

ER: Was that your idea? 

IRBY: Yes. I began to remember peo- 


fan to subtly realize they were impor- 
tant and that I wasn’t ashamed of them. 
I was no longer ashamed of myself, and I 
began to see them as I should have seen 
them from the beginning, but wasn’t 
able to. I was enjoying life for the first 
time. 


KIRBY: No, no, this is far from Long 
Island. I was still trying to get into 
Brooklyn [laughter]. I heard they had 
a tree there, and the tree was different. 
Finally, when I did Captain America, I 
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decided to move to Brooklyn. I didn’t 
even feel my art was involved anymore. 
I felt my art was a conjunction to my 
achieving what I wanted to.asa person- 
ality. 

EISNER?},As a means to an end? 
KIRBY: Yes. [feel that Da Virici was 
also a means to an end, éxeept that he 
had a bigger‘deadline than had [laugh- 
ter], He had a tougher time because 
they demanded a lot more“of him. 
EISNER: Well, he was working a differ- 
ent meditim, So you developed a/ine of 
gang kids. 

KIRBY: Yes, I thinkit was called The 
Young Allies, that was for Atlas and. 
then there was the Newsboy. Legion, 
EISNER: And thateworked with the 
‘same\formula, you were writing, same 
thing with Joe. 

KIRBY: Yes, we worked the.same way; 
it, worked successfully and later on we 
got’ Howard:Ferguson tovletter for us. 
doe still did the inking and J was still do- 
ing the penciling and the stories. 
EISNER;/You were using a)brush;then? 
Students always askthis. 

KIRBY: Yes I was using a brush, be- 
cause it was faster and bolder. [think 
used a No. 2 

EISNER: It was probably a No. 3, be- 
‘cause a No. 2 is smaller, 

KIRBY: It was a medium type brush. 
EISNER: Do'you remember using Jap- 
anese brushes in the Hisner-Iger studio? 
KIRBY: \No, I didn’t, because I felt. 
couldn’t handle them. 

EISNER; I just wondered, because Lou 
didiand I did. all right...let’s get back to 
the Newsboy Legion and so forth! 
KIRBY: Newsboy. Legion became a 
form of entertainment. Infelt that what- 
ever L knew, whatever I saw, whatever I 
thought.was a form of'entertainment,1 
could communicate that as:a formof. 
entertainment. 

EISNER; All this timeynow, you're in 
Brooklyn, you're moving into. the big 
times. 

KIRBY; I’m not only in Brooklyn, but 
TI’ bowling. I’m trying to ‘beat Joe at 
bowling, which I could fever do, 
EISNER; [Guffaw]. Terrific. 

KIRBY: T'm trying to beat. Joe at golf, 
Which I can’t do, I’m getting slaughter- 
‘edisocially/ [Laugh] Lkneéw there was 
something that I’d missed, and that was 
bowling, golfing, and horseback riding. 
EISNER® You tried horseback riding? 
KIRBY: Yes: Joe and I, of course, be- 
came friends, You’ve got to become 
friends after such a relationship; And we 
became friends with Artie Goodman, 
one ofthe Goodman brothers. We be- 
cameé friends with Arthur Weiss, Who’ 
represented thé engraving shop, and 
they all went horseback riding. Of 
course, I had to do the same thing. I 
can tell you that I rode my behind raw 
[chuckle]. I can tell you sincerely that 
I spent one week drawing standing up, 


because my behind was in a very raw 
condition. 

EISNER: Abhh, I love that story. Won- 
derful memories [laughter] - 

KIRBY: It was a form’of\class for me, 
something I had to do, 

EISNER: This was when, the*50s? 
KIRBY: Oh, no, no..This was.1942- 
EISNER: World War I was starting. 
KIRBY: Yes. Hitler was.a disappointed 
artist. He went into other thingsfboth 
latigh], Although those werescary 

times, we were haying agreat time, dat, 
ing girls. L wasalready dating my wife, 
who I met in Brooklyn. [ moved into a, 
two story house and her family moved 
into’the second floor, and it.was the 
greatest date Lever had because never 
had’to pay forvher car faréJust taking 
her out...and she was a lovely git] and 
still is. ’nvalways' going to love her.and 
care for her and be-her best friend, The 
war came, I got drafted; we allywent in- 
to the setvice. Joe rode horseback and 
tried to stop the guys infiltrating on 
tafts. He was in the Coast Guard. I was 

in the Army. 

EISNER: Infantry? 

KIRBY: Infantry. [ wound up in the 
Third Army with General Patton, I be- 
came a runnerand I got into one 
“worst-hole”’ after another, and-T turn~ 
ed myself off. I decided to become stu» 
pid. I figured if 1,was going to’surviye, 
and’get out alive, that was what was/go- 
ing to doit. It’s not to intellectualize it 
or to be careful, Just stillido the same 
thing that you’ye always done. dust be 
yourself and not give a damn about 
anything else. That’s what I did. 
EISNER: So you used your street, 
smarts'to survive, 

KIRBY: I was’a street kidyand T was nev- 
er going to be anything else. I don’t 
think the Germans were ready for that. 
EISNER:® So you didn’t do any artwo 
during the War. 

KIRBY: I did one coyer'which DY 
sent me. 

EISNER: I mean for the 
‘Army, not for 
back homey 


Kirby’s war experiences were illustrated in letters to his wife. (1944) 


KIRBY: No, I couldn’t get into Yank. I 
tried, but I had a sergeant from Texas, 
who said,“Boy, I know what you’re here 
for;,and you’re not going to get the pa- 
pers, and you’re not going to get orders.” 
EISNER; | remember that all too well! 
Son‘of a bitch! {deprecating laughter]. 
KIRBY: “...1 know'you want to get into 
OCS [ Officer Candidate School], but 
you’re hot going to. You're going to be 
infantry! ” and of course,I was. The only 
one.who took me seriously was my Lieu- 
teriant. He says, “Kirby, you drew Cap- 
tain America,” he says, *‘you’re an art- 
ist.”’ I\said, “Yes, Pm) that kind of art- 
ist.”\He says, “Well}, here’s a map [chuck- 
Je}. Take the map. «We're both going 
across the river'tonight.”” The Mosel 
River, this was, outside Metz. He says, 
“when you see a Tiger Tank, you put a 
cross wherevit’s been,” [Laughter] He 
Says, “We're trying tofind thesé,tanks.” 
And of course, that’s. what did, 
EISNER? Wow! [Laughter]. That’s the 
“Army way” of using your artwork. 
KIRBY; Winterwas getting more severe, 
and we were all frozen,out,.and we went 
homes When Iwas in the hospital, that’s 
‘when the guys from DC came in, 
EISNER: Were you ina hospital in the 
States or over in Europe? 
KIRBY:-No, no, in Europe. 
EISNER: You were a casualty then. 
KIRBY: Ohj I had)a100% disability’ My 
Jegs were a deep purple, 
EISNER»MyGod! 
KIRBY» They didn’t know what to do 
for purple feetThey just/let them get red 
and pink’so [was in the hospital/and the 
boys from DC canie in. There was Eddie 
Harem and Murty Boltinoff./They said, 
“We’rein Paris,and we’re having a 
reat time: We want to getyyou on Yank 
magazine. If you’re on the magazine, 
‘we'll all be*together and have a great time 
in Paris.” I told them to get the hell out 
im of my/toom. They said, “Why, don’t 

you want to have a good time?” I 

said “No, T want to go home. 
‘They don’t know what to do 
for frozen feet.” I figured I 
‘was on my way home, andI 
was right. I went to 
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From 1959 to 1963 Kirby delivered a wild array of aliens, mutants, demons and nightmares to Martin Goodman’s monster titles. 


England and then back to the States. 

I was the first one to come out andI 
went back to doing the Boy Comman- 
does, When Joe came out, we decided to 
work with Al Harvey Publications, From 
Al Harvey, we did the same things we’d 
always done. We went from one place to 
another doing the same routine. 
EISNER: You writing and penciling, he 
inking and lettering. 

KIRBY: And getting better deals all the 
time. I can say that we were the first to 
get percentages. 


EISNER: Who did you get a percentage 
from, Harvey? 

KIRBY: Crestwood, Mike Blier, and Ted- 
dy Epstein. Then somehow things got 
slow in the ‘50s. We seperated. Joe andT 
seperated. 

EISNER: Was it because business was'so 
slow, or. 
KIRBY: Not only because things went’ 
slow, but because Dr. [Frederic] Wer. 
tham [author of Seduction of the Inno- 
cent, a book against comics}“was‘at his 
height at the time. Comi¢sth general 
were not as highly regarded, and the at- 
mosphere of the ‘50s was not condutive 
to selling comics. People were getting. out 
of them, I recall. Leonard Starr, who 
now does Little Orphan Annie, left at 
that time. Johnny Prentice, who does 
Rip Kirby now and is doingaa fine job, 

he left the field. I stayed in its, Joe left 
the field. Nelson Rockefeller was running 
for governor at that time. 


EISNER: I didn’t know that. Whatiwas’ 
doe doing for the Rockefeller Campaign, 
public relations material? 

KIRBY: He was ona staff doing promo- 
tion work. Joe had friends on the staff 
and he gravitated to that. I stayed in the 
comics and went back to Marvel. Okay, 
I came back to Marvel there. It was a 
sad day. I came back the afternoon they 
were going to close up. Stan Lee was 
already the editor there and things were 
in a bad way. I remember telling him 
not to close because I had some ideas. 


What had been done before, I felt, could 
be done again. I think it was the time 
when I really began to grow. I was mar- 
ried. I was a man with three children, ob- 
ligations. 

EISNER: Sounds like you were taking 
ona more professional manner. 

KIRBY: I was a professional, a thorough 
professional. I knew damn well what I 
was doing. I knew what the superstruc- 
ture of the field was and I knew a little 
more about business, not as much as I 
should have known. I felt I had to re- 
generate things. I began to build a new 
line of superheroes. 


EISNER: So the ideas for superheroes 
at Marvel and DC were ideas cooked up 
by you and Stan, 

KIRBY: No»That-was cooked Up by-ine! 
Spider-Man was discussed betweenJoe 
and niyself‘Spider-Man'Was not a pro- 
duet of Marvel. 

EISNER:/ You mean Spider-Man was 
cooked up between you and Joe Simon, 
and-you brought if to Stan. 

KIRBY: That’s right. It was the last 
thing Joe and I had discussed. We had a 
strip ‘called’the, or ascript called The 
Silver’ Spider"The Silver-Spider was go- 
ing intova. magazine called Black Magic. 
Black Magic foldedwith Crestwood and 
we wererleft with the script. I believe 

LI said thig.could become a thing called 
‘Spider-Man,see, a superhero character, 
Phat lot of faith in the superhero char- 
acter, that they could be brought. back, 
very, very vigorously. They weren’t be- 
ing done at the time. I felt they could, 
regenerate and I said Spider-Man would 
bea fine character to start with. But 
Joe had already moved on. So'the idea 
was already there whéndbitalked to Stan. 
EISNER: So you did the first one all by 
yourself, ‘then. 

KIRBY:,Oh, yes. Spider-Man wasn’t the 
first ofieT did. I began to do monster 
books: "The kind of books Goodman 
wanted. Phad to fight for the superher- 
oes:-In other words, I was at the stage 


now where I had to fight for those things 
and I did. I had to regenerate the en- 

tire line. I felt that there was nobody 
there that was qualified to do it. So I be- 
gan to do it. Stan Lee was my vehicle to 
do it. He was my bridge to Martin [Good- 
man]. 

EISNER: I take it that he believed in 
what you had to say. 

KIRBY: Stan Lee always believed in what 
Thad to say. I know Stan Lee better 

than any man. Stan Lee had a lot of faith 
in me. He knew I'd been successful in 

the past and he knew I'd be successful 
now. Stan was my bridge between my- 
self and Martin. 

EISNER: In the stuff that you worked 
on with Stan, was he writing at the time? 
KIRBY: No. Stan Lee was not writing. I 
was doing the writing. It all came from 
my basement and I can tell you that if I 
éyer began to intellectualize, it was then. 
BISNER: What do you mean by intel- 
lectualize? 

KIRBY: Well, I was more mature now. 
My'characters were more mature and that 
Mmade/them different. I didn’t realize 1 
‘was building a college audience. When I 
created the Hulk, they wanted to discon- 
tinue it after three issues. What saved me 
was the fact that, some Columbia stu- 
dents came up to Marvel, and they had 
along a whole list of names. They said 
the Hulk was the mascot of their dormi- 
tory. It was the first time I realized we 
had a college audience. I told everybody 
at“Marvel not to discontinue this book. I 
said’'a book needs time to mature, just 
like people. 

EISNER: Really, it was your perception... 
KIRBY Oh, yes, I fought against that. 
EISNER: When you say ‘intellectualize,” 
I'm fascinated. I want to see if we can 
probe that definition. I don’t want to 
put words in your mouth, but... 

KIRBY: No, I began to define charac- 
ters. 

EISNER: Give me an example. 

KIRBY: Okay, Pll give you Doctor 


THe MASSIVE CONCRETE DOOR 


A STARTLING CHANGE waAND BEHOLO~- THE MULE 


CLOSES BEHIND BRUCE BANNER COMES OVER THE MILD, 
AT THE EXACT MOMENT THAT SCHOLARLY SCIENTIST... 
EVENING BEGINS ON THE SURFACE! 
THEN, JUST AS IT HAS HAPPENED 

SO MANY TIMES BEFORE... 


Kirby created the Hulk by combining the elements of classical literature with monster comics, atomic accidents and the Cold War. 


Doom, who is one of my characters. Dr. KIRBY: I began to feel that people had a scratch on his face. He couldn’t 
Doom is a handsome guy... But first, problems. One man needed friends. stand that scratch. 
I began with the classics that were very The Hulk was misunderstood by people. ‘ Pe teas 
powerful. What comics were doing all He was a schizophrenic. He was mis- EISNER: So you were applying psych 

s 4 ology or a human understanding, for 
the time was updating the classics. So, I understood, He became Dr. Bruce Ban- may Understand! 

” 3 a you...a new dimension...right? 

borrowed from Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. ner at one point, an intellectual and KIRBY: Yes, I be 
I felt there was a Mr, Hyde in all of us then he became a primitive at another : Yes, T Pecan to learn that I 
and that was a character I wanted and I point. I was updating Dr. Jekyll and pay people: Teal began to know 
called him the Hulk. In the legend of Mr. Hyde. Bruce Banner was a physi- we other guy. ‘When T began to lest 
Thor, I began to update Thor. I felt that cist. He was no longer a doctor. And, that I knew the other guy, then I began 
Thor needed friends, so I went to the I did that with the others. I began to re- iy, bestinnnees 


Four Musketeers, and that was the ba- alize that I knew about people. Dr. EISNER: Now, we’re coming to the 
sis. Doom was a perfectionist. Dr. Doom point where Marvel or Stan Lee is listen- 
EISNER: Is that what you mean by in- was a handsome guy and he had to hide ing to your advice, or your driving push, 
tellectualization? his face in a steel mask because he had for a better approach to comics, which 
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I CAN'T BEAR IT! 
I MUST DESTROY IT! 
DRIVE IT FROM MY 
SIGHT... FROM MY 
MINDY. 


Doctor Doom was the ultimate perfectionist who was victim of his own phobia as well as arch-enemy to all the other Marvel characters. 
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A. 1967 penciled Thor page with plot and dialog guides ready for Stan Lee to script. 


you felt was attractive to the college 
audience. The last time I saw Stan Lee, 
it must have been years ago, he showed 
me some pages Marvel was doing and 
explained the way he was working. He 
said (and you weren't being discussed 
at this point) he’d discuss a story with 
someone...give them an outline of the 
plot. They’d bring in the whole story in 
light pencil form and then he (or who- 
ever) would write in the balloons. Then 
the pencils would be inked. He asked 
me what I thought of it, and I told him 
that personally I didn’t like working 
that way. But after all, he was produc- 
ing and selling millions of comic books 
..and for him and the owners of Marvel, 
that was the name of the game. Not 
much room for argument—given that 
premise. 


KIRBY: Yeah, I think Stan is naive, in 
his own way. 
EISNER: Did you guys work that way? 
KIRBY: Stan Lee wouldn’t let me fill in 
the balloons. Stan Lee wouldn’t let me 
put in the dialogue. But I wrote the 

40 entire story under the panels. I never ex- 


plained the story to Stan Lee. I wrote 
that story under each panel so that when 
he wrote that dialogue, the story was 
already there. In other words, he didn’t 
know what that story was about and he 
didn’t care because he was busy being 
an editor. I was glad because he was do- 
ing the same thing Joe did. He left me 
alone. 

EISNER: Then he would put the bal- 
loons in after you handed him a page 
full of art. 

KIRBY: I don’t know whether he ever 
put the balloons in. I know that he was 
.» Well, okay. 

EISNER: Well, that’s unimportant. Let’s 
move on! 

KIRBY: All right. That’s unimportant. 
‘All right, I'll tell you from a profession- 
al point of view. I was writing them. I 
was drawing them. 

EISNER: But you do not necessarily 
subscribe to the idea of someone else, re- 
gardless of who it is, putting balloons in 
ona completely penciled page. I have a 
prejudice on it but I want to get your 
opinion. 


KIRBY: My opinion is this: Stan Lee 
wrote the credits. I never wrote the cre- 
dits. 

EISNER: [Chuckle] That’s not what I 
mean, If you were operating a shop at 
this moment...you wouldn’t do that in 
your shop would you? You wouldn’t 
allow that. 

KIRBY: No, I wouldn’t allow that. If 

a man was writing a story, he would have 
to write the complete story for me. 
EISNER: And you’d want him to do 

the balloons. 

KIRBY: Of course, and if he were going 
to draw that story, that is what he 
would have to do. 

EISNER: That’s the way I prefer. I 
want the balloons in first. They’re part 
of the panel. It should be treated as a 
single unit, I mean. 

KIRBY: I was using your method. I was 
writing and drawing. Except, Stan Lee 
being in charge of the place, wouldn’t let 
me write in the balloons, You being in 
charge of the place, would let me write 
in the balloons. That's the difference. 
EISNER: We’re running out of time 
here, Let me tail off this thing by going 
back into the technique of work. The 
laying out of a page. Since you write and 
draw, you regard yourself as I like to re- 
gard myself, as a total writer. Do you 
agree that this is a total dimension, that 
there is no separation between the 
words and pictures? That they’re inte- 
grated? Do you agree with that? _ 
KIRBY: I believe that the man who 
draws the story should write it. 
EISNER: All right, fine. When you're 
laying out a page, how would you break 
down astory, In your mind, how do you 
approach 
KIRBY: With experience. I know where 
to balance it. I know if it needs humor. 
EISNER: Do you start with a total plot 
in mind? 

KIRBY: Yes. 

EISNER: Or do you start with a con- 
stant in mind? 

KIRBY: You can start with a complete 
plot. I think it can happen both ways. 

I think , essentially, it has to interest you. 
Essentially, it has to be something that 

is saleable. In other words... 

EISNER: In other words, as an artist, 
you're more concerned with the market 
place. 

KIRBY: As an artist, I’m concerned with 
the marketplace, I’m concerned with 
sales. But I’m concerned with my family 
first. I’m not a person who's absorbed 
with himself. 

EISNER: Well, that brings us to today. 
Where do...you told me the other day 
that you're working in the films, doing 
conceptualizations for the directors. Is 
this the area that you find most satisfy- 
ing? Aside from the money. 

KIRBY: That’s what I’ve always been 
doing. I’m doing now in animation what 
I did for Marvel. I’m doing now what I 
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did with Joe Simon. I conceptualize the 
story, I write the story, I conceptualize 
the characters. I put the elements into 
the thing that will sell. 

EISNER: What about this Captain Vic- 
tory? Someone told me you developed a 
new comic book. 


KIRBY: Captain Victory is my answer to 
Steven Spielberg, who I feel is a very nice 
guy, extremely nice guy, who feels that 
nice things are going to happen to him. 


I’m more of a realist. I know ti fi 
ever is out in space there is going to be 
like us, and we're going to have to give 

as good as we get. 

EISNER: What’s Captains Victory about? 
KIRBY: Captain Victory is a story about 
life. Captain Victory knows that to win, 
you've got to sacrifice. If you win, you’re 
the one that goes on. And if you go on, 
all you have is tribulation. 

EISNER: How much of Captain Victory 


Marvel Comics characters he created. 


are you doing? Once again the writing and 
the penciling? Someone else doing the 
inking? 

KIRBY: Same formula. I’ve never stop- 
ped doing that. That’s the way in life I’ve 
always worked. I’ve more or less written 
my own script. I believe you’ve done 

the same thing. 

EISNER: Yes; all right, Jack. I believe we 
can end it right here. Thanks. 
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24 OF'EM! THANKS,} TH 

EVIL! 
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NEXT TIME YOU RUN 
INTO THE COUNTESS 
TELL HER: 


Sy 
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TELL WHERE HE HID 
/E, MY 


IN 


tS DAUGHTER =* 


TALK, You RAT! 
AY SOM 


GOOD, BRAVE WELL, HMPF/ 
LITTLE GIRL! AKE THOSE JEW GUESS SOM 
UM OH! oe 
WHY LOVE BE! 
ha, } I HANDCUFFED 
is You! BY WOMEN! 


~ 


AND MR. MEDOOL ~» Y HMPE, EBONY, 
HERE ORE TUEIGEN#: GUESS YOUR 


Y yes,r Know! 
you 


Goo BYE, 
WERE 
‘N HANDCUFFED! 
$0 NICE OUT- 
SMARTING , 
YOU AGAIN! £ oe 
Em ‘ = 
Hy Na 


Al 


(_ Hey, SPIRIT, 
THAT'S GREAT 
B0Y, DH, Boy, 


YOU SUREHITA — \ 
FOUL ON THIS ONE! 
ELLEN'S ANGRY 
ATCHA AND 3/M 
DISAPPOINTED 

THAT WE LOST 
THOSE ROCKS! 


YOU SURE, 


INGELS! Vx, 1” BAC 
A NGS ba 
I KILLED YOU 


P| MYSELF! THEN I 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


One Year Subscriptions to The Spirit are $18 in 
North America (Foreign subscriptions are $21 
via seamail or $31 via airmail). We are still giving 
a Free Full-Color Spirit Button with each sub!! 
Subscriptions are mailed flat, in envelopes. 


Back Issues: Numbers 17, 18 and 20 through 24 
of the Kitchen Sink Spirit Magazine are now to- 
tally sold out! Fill in the remaining gaps in your 
collection now while remaining issues last... 


CUT YoU UR AND 
SERVED You AT “ 
A GOURMET DINNER! ) 


pages of story and art. No ads! Printed on 
Premium 70, a white newsprint stock. Retails for 
$1.50 in the USA, $1.70 in Canada. On sale 


\pomedy! Drama! Song & Dance!! 
as Neil, Mam’ selle Poupée and their cigar-smoking 
pal, Soapy the cat, cavort through a multitude 


a Fick 1 r 

pierce a a salle lel lll 

wees reed, meres of ue oe B[_ KITCHEN SINK PRESS @ 2 Swamp Rd @ Princeton Wi 54968 I 
fore had us laughing aloud. 

you pass this one by, you de- t | [[_ Please enter a one year subscription to The Spirit. | have en: I 

serve never to laugh again.” i closed $. Be sure to send my free Spirit button! 

eee eae emear te Circle one: new subscription renewal | 

pale mlyers Guideicolurnin | Please send the following back issues circled below. | have en- 
Fandont Pentidentisl Rakseh | | closed $3.50 for each issue, which includes postage. i 

entertaining and cleverly sus- 

tained vaudeville act. Funny in [19 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 7] 

a genuinely adroit, whacked- BL Name 

out way. Had me in mild hys- | | 

\."" —Dale Luciano, in The i Address i 
Journal. Bl civ Zip 


istributors:  anicomedaPubiications 
Bud Plant Inc Capital City Dist, Inc. mics Unlimited Ltd. 
Diamond Comic Dist, Inc. Glenwood Dist. 
Longhorn Book Dist Now & Then Books Pacific Comics Dist 


Styx Comic Service Titan Dist. (London) 


Veta Barra 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED JULY 29, 1951 


VETA BARRA, THE GREAT STAR 
OF SILENT FILMS, A LITTLE OLDER 
PERHAPS, BUT MINUS RO 

OF HER MANY CARe Ye : 


tie a ss 
you MOST BELIEVE ME, LS 
IT WAS SELF DEFENSE / 
HOW CAN I TELL ¥ 


RALPH TORT URED 
ME =| 


Net WHEN HE 
ME AT ME WITH 

& CARVING KNIFE, 
COULD I 00? 


DAY AND WGHT I WORKED 
ON THE CASE, THE SMUG— 


IT WAS A GREAT 
MISS BARRA YOU 
TAKE IT ON THE ROA 


RA 7 
O/ coMmissiONER 
g DOLAN 


A GUN. EHS THAT's 


YOU ARE THE CRUELEST % 
A SEMDE MAN I HAVE_EVER KNOWN | 
TA I CANNOT BEAR THis 
, ISN'T A | INQUISITION YOU ARE 
¢ 4 CARRYING ON AGAINST 
ME ANY LONGER” 
YOU WANT MY LIFE- 


I HAVE 4 
SOLUTION’ 


STREET AFRAID TO ADMIT ¥ 
WHAT WAS HAPPENING... 
AAA x 


epee (4 


TnI SHOULD BE GETTING 
BACK TO WORK, VETA, BUT 
MEER Sg yg 
MEAN_SO MUC! 5 
NO SIR, NOTHING ME, YOURE RUINING 
COMMISSIONER | NEVER cH NO EPT. YOURSELF DOLANS 
j I You Ir 


PARDON THE INTRUSION, 

COMMISSIONER, T'VE 
IMPORTANT GoT A LETTER HERE 
THAN OUR THAT MIGHT || EST 5 
HAPPINESS ? . Wy Your 


HE LETTER |S FROM 


HE'S ENCLOSED THE 
LAST LETTER 


NO, THAT WAS 
A BLOWOUT! 


LET'S GO, VETAS 

DON'T THINK IT 

HASN'T BEEN A 
PLEASURE” _/ 


YOU JUST GOT A LITTLE 
CONFUSED COLAN/ IN 
WHO ISN'T 
CONFUSED 9 


’ GOODY Give 


IT TO MET 


NOW AT THE NEW YORK SHERATON (55TH STREET & 7TH AVENUE): 


©82 Denis Kitchen 


OLD, RARE & NEW COMICS & COLLECTORS' ITEMS BOUGHT & SOLD. A PLACE FOR TRUE COMICS FANS! 


BASEBALL 
Card Mart 


BUBBLE GUM CARDS, SPORTS 
NOSTALGIA AND COLLECTORS' 
CARDS BOUGHT AND SOLD! 


LOOK TO PHIL SEULING'S MONTHLY 
COLLECTORS' FESTIVAL FOR MOVIE 
MEMORIES: POSTERS, STILLS, LOBBY 
CARDS, BOOKS, MAGS & MEMENTOS! 


SCIENCE FICTION 
WAREHOUSE 


RARE BOOKS, NEW PUBLICA- 
TIONS, MAGAZINES, IMPORTED 
TITLES, DR. WHO & FANTASY... 


ADMISSION TO THE PUBLIC IS... 


Cay a a 
BACK-DATE RE- : a R= | oH 


CORDS, IMPORT 
MAGAZINES, & DATES FOR 1983: MARCH 13 
ILLUSTRATED LISHERS! APe IE 10 
AY 15 
R & R BOOKS! The original monthly 
ERBACK Collectors’ Festival and J JUNE 19 
the best-liked, most en AUGUST 21 
g Book joyable, delightful, SEPTEMBER 11 
crowd-pleasing, popular | OCTOBER 9 


MEETING PLACE gathering of true nostal- f DECEMBER 18 


gia-philes in the world! 


November date still unconfirmed 


A function of Sea Gate Distribution 


GEST 


LETTERS 


COMPLAINTS 


T’ll make this brief. I have great respect 
for the work of Mr. Eisner, but the name 
of the magazine is Spirit ‘Magazine. Ido 
not pay $3.50 [Canadian dollars] to see 
Mr. Eisner’s latest work or to read inter- 
views. Rather, I want to read The Spirit! 
Issue No.37 is the last straw. Only three 
stories, and one in poor color yet! 

, I will not buy Spirit Magazine again un- 
less there is at least five Spirit stories in 
each issue. 


D, Larry Hancock 
45 Dunfield, Apt 1419, Toronto M4S 2H4 


COMPLAINTS 


“More Spirit, Less Articles.” “Too 
Much Non-Spirit Stuff.” These were head- 
lines over letters to the editor in Spirit 
No.36. I agree with both letters! 


Larry J. Adler 
324 E. 74th street, New York, NY 10021 


COMPLAINTS. 


Maybe I’m in the minority, but I for 
one would like to see you go back to re- 
printing more of The Spirit. Otherwise 
maybe The Spirit Magazine should be re- 
named simply Will Eisner Magazine. 

Don’t get me wrong. I like Will’s stuff, 
whether Spirit or not, but to reduce The 
Spirit to just three reprints seems to be 
going too far! Put more Spirit into The 
Spirit! 


Doug Martin 
no adress 


COMPLAINTS 


Re: The Spirit No.37. A mere three Spirit 
reprints? Far too few, friends. And the 
color reprint isn’t “muted.” It’s blurred, 
off-register and unreadable. At $2.95 a 
pop, your magazine is turning into an ex- 
pensive vanity. You could’ve dropped 
“Windows” or “Shop Talk” and given us 
more of The Spirit. 

M. Rensier 

New York City 


COMPLAINTS 


The new color section really sucks. It’s 
very, very bad. Just plain God-awful. It 
couldn’t be worse. Am I getting my point 
across? 

I know that your intentions are good 
and I know the problems you are faced 
with the original color sections. Either go 
through the awful process of re-coloring 
these stories or else print them in black & 
white. 

There isn’t enough Spirit in Spirit No. 
37 either. Sorry, but the text sections 
must go! They’re just not as interesting or 
as valuable as Spirit stories would be. And 
although I hate to say it, think there 
should be just a little less of Eisner’s new 
art. I’m not calling for an end to it by any 
means, just a little less of it. Basically, I 
just want more Spirit. 

Jam Leonard 
75 Mirable Ave., Mill Valley, CA 94941 


AND MORE COMPLAINTS 


I buy The Spirit Magazine for only one 
reason: I like to read Spirit stories! But, I 
ask you, how can I afford to spend a dol- 
lar on each individual story? Today I re- 
ceived No.37 and it only contained three 
Spirit stories! Next you’ll just retitle the 
magazine Will Eisner’s Magazine and in- 
clude on the cover, in very small letters, 
“With The Spirit.” 

T really like The Spirit. He’s humorous, 
he’s tragic, he’s tough, but he’s also sym- 
pathetic. He’s a very human hero. All 
‘want is to see more of his stories. Whether 
or not I renew my subscription depends a 
great deal on what you decide to do with 
the next few issues. 


Jerry L. Ray 
Box 24, Dieterich, IL 62424 


It isa rare issue of THE SPIRIT that will contain 
as few as three reprint stories, Issue No.38 con- 
tained five stories and the issue you hold has 
five as well. The color in No.37 was poor, we 
agree, and we have taken steps to improve the 
quality of the color section dramatically. We 
hope the color section in this issue meets your 
approval, We are considering other ways to fur- 
thur improve the color. The text pieces and the 
new Eisner art are integral to the magazine and 
will remain, —Editor 


CEREBUS CREATOR WRITES 


dust for the sake of balance, and since 
letters in recent issues haven’t reflected 
my viewpoint for the last while, I thought 
it might be time to write a few comments 
on Will Eisner’s magazine. 

‘As soon as the new copy of The Spirit 
arrives in the mail, I flip to the new mater- 
ial and devour it in one gulp. Then I flip 
to the text pages and devour them in one 
gulp. “Shop Talk” has been my favorite 
text feature, with the Joe Simon chat in 
the last issue a favorite of mine. Two com- 
ic book creators who have seen all that his- 
tory from slightly different angles compar- 
ing notes all these years later! I wish it 
could have been three times as long. I 
then read “Dept. of Loose Ends” in the 
hopes of finding a few more traces of in- 
sight into the “Golden Age” and the 
unique Eisner vantage point on it. 

As for old Spirit stories, Well, they’re 
quaint I guess. They pale in comparison to 
the mature viewpoint expressed in the new 
material, Why not dump the reprints and 
change the title to Eisner Unchained? 


Dave Sim 
Aardvark-Vanaheim, Inc. 
Box 1674, Kitchener, Ontario N2G 4R2 


ENGEL UPHOLDS OUR HONOR 


Your magazine continues to be one of 
the most interesting comic-related pur- 
chases I make each month. 

One thing about it that bugs me, how- 
ever, are the regular appearances (seem to 
be at least one or two an issue) of letters 
from readers who complain, “When I 
spend my three bucks, I want three bucks 
worth of The Spirit, not one Spirit adven- 
ture and 45 pages of Will Eisner exploring 
drainpipes or dirty underwear on the line, 

«continued on next page 


ete. ete.” 

These same people then go on to say 
how they consider Mr. Eisner the greatest 
comic genius of all time, and how the Spir- 
it stories are the world’s greatest master- 
pieces and on and on. 

Well, simple logic tells us that there is a 
finite number of Spirit stories, and to re- 
print them one and all as fast as humanly 
possible would either seriously shorten 
the magazine’s life, or put an enormous 
burden on Will to draw that many more 
drainpipes and clotheslines. 

Secondly, I for one do not understand 
the attitude of someone who claims to be 
so interested in an artist’s work, but can’t 
stand to hear about the man’s views, mem- 
ories or techniques, and doesn’t want to 
see any of his current work either. 

The other thing is this attitude about 
the price. If The Spirit is the great master- 
work these people claim to think it is, is 
three bucks too much for an issue contain- 
ing a mere three Spirit stories? 

Tam by no means wealthy (though I 
could be if everyone reading this would 


But I don’t find even an average buck 
apiece that steep for a Spirit story. (Of 
course they cost me much less than that 


by the old comic peddler for the originals. 

Now that I've defended your honor, per- 
mit me to jump on what I predict may be 
a bandwagon and offer my complaints 


buy 4 or 5 copies of Fandom Confidential!) 


since I put value on the rest of the contents). 
I certainly cannot afford the prices charged 


about your new color section. 

I understand that you are reprinting 
stories for which no original art exists, but 
must the registration of the color be so 
bad? (And I mean your registration, not 
the registration on the originals you are 
shooting). If you figure out the answer to 
that, send it along to the publishers of the 
Smithsonian Book of Comic Book Comics, 
cause I have a feeling they’ve probably 
heard the same question. 


Fanboys in Bondage 


If had my way, you guys would do 
this: reprint the strips for which no origi- 
nal art exists in black & white. Those old 
Spirit “Bags” looked okay. I'd rather see 


that than the color as it has appeared so 
far. Then for your color section, use stor- 
ies for which art does exist and then have 
it colored. By colored, I mean comic book 
color; regular old 4-color, but on that nice 
stock you're using. 

This mania for painting comic books (at 
least in this country) seems only to yield 
disappointing purple and green John Bus- 
cema elves, gray and mud-red Barks ducks 
and (sorry) garish and sloppy Spirits. 

I personally prefer the look of Marvel 
Fanfare to Weirdworld and I think Har- 
vey’s “10 Minutes’’ was much more effec- 
tive than the color album version. 

I will close on a positive note. The Art 
of Will Eisner book is fantastic! Design, 
layout, color, text and bindings are all first 
rate. It’s great to have all that great (and 
rare) material so beautifully packaged in 
one volume. Of particular interest to me 
are the reproductions of Eisner’s pencils 
and the alternate versions of Spirit Maga- 
zine covers. 

And, finally, thanks to Will for (finally) 
interviewing doe Simon! “Shop Talk” is 
my favorite of the magazine’s “new” fea- 
tures, and that was the most interesting 
talk to date! I’m looking forward to the 
Jack Kirby installment (if only *cause I 
hope he’ll explain Simon’s throwaway 
comment about a lawsuit over ownership 
of Captain America!) 

dim Engel 
522 S. Craig Place, Lombard, IL 60146 
--continued on page 62 | 


Abraxas/Bruning 


Distributed by 


60 Glenwood Dist 


Andromeda Pub. Bud Plant Inc. 
Longhorn Book Dist. 


Capital City Dist, Inc. 
Now & Then Books Pacific Comics Dist. 


_A decidedly different 


mini-series by 
BILL LOEBS 


= wf eoupsatrctil 


Starting this Spring from 


AARDVARK-VANAHEIM 


©1982 Ws. Francis Lochs 


Comics Unlimited Ltd. Diamond Comic Dist, Inc. 
Styx Comic Service 


Titan Dist. (London) 


Have you ever dreamed of finding a never 
before published @7li Fisvee comic book 
from 1948? 


Well, dream no more, Eisner fans — 
a complete 32 page unpublished comic book 
has been found in Will Eisner’s vault!! 


is 1948 vintage Eisner 
featuring Detective 
John Law of the 
Crossroads City Polic 


PACKAGE! 


or anager | 


Eclipse Comics has resurrected this long- 1 
lost comic and printed it in full color on a ORDER 'YOURS'TODAYS 


Baxter stock. 3 complete stories e Fully Kitchen Sink Press, Mail Order Dept. 
inked alternate covers @ Introduction by H No.2 Swamp Rd., Princeton WI 54968 
Jat Yronwode e The cover, pencilled in ! Pleas He 
1948, has been newly inked by Will Eisner! J Hele yee a pacer Ty ee 
For full details and excerpts of this art, re- [Jf paid. Additional copies are $1.50 with 
fer to pages 92-98 of The Art of Will Eisner. no extra postage cost. I have enclosed 
For the Spirit version of the John Law stor- $ 

ies, see the “Sand Saref”’ and “Bring in Sand AME 


Saref’’ stories, most recently reprinted in 
Spirit Color Album, Volume II. ADDRESS 


You can order your copy(s) directly from IT — 

Kitchen Sink Press, using the coupon at PATE _ ZIP 
Tigh on your own WrkIng. Wisconsin residents add 5% Sales Tax 
SE eee ee ee eee 


FREE SPIRIT 
CLASSIFIEDS 


CLASSIFIED AD POLICY: We'll run your 
‘ad(s) absolutely free, but please keep your 
ad under 25 words. We reserve the right to 
edit for space. Ads will not be repeated 
automatically. Resubmit if you want your 
ad or portions of it re-run. Ads must be re- 
Jated to Will Eisner’s creations. Send ads to 
Spirit Classifieds, 2 Swamp Road, Princeton, 
WI 54968. 


EISNER ITEMS WANTED 


‘SPIRIT PORTFOLIO Wanted, Send condition 
and price to Lere Gunnar Andersson, Kungape: 
tan 27, §-702 11, Orebro, Sweden. 

SPIRIT BAGS No.1 and 3 needed. | have under- 
ground Spirit 1 and 2 for possible trade toward 
these. Carter Smith, St. Albans P.O., St. Albans, 
MO 63073. 

WARREN SPIRIT MAGAZINES No.1 through 
18 wanted. Please send description and asking 
price to John Eames, 757 GOth Street, Brook: 
lyn, NY 11220, 

KITCHEN SPIRITS No. 17, 18, 20 and 22 
needed, Please contact Robert Giusti, 6250 
Bell-Haven Place, Newark, CA 94560 or call 
(415) 796-5621. Thanks! 


KITCHEN UNDERGROUND SPIRIT No.1, 

2, Warren Spirit 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 11; Spirit Bags 1- 
4 Please send descriptions and prices to Erik 
Horthe, 2847 Kolbu, Norway. P.S.—I can trade 
Norwegian Spirits if anyone is interested. | 
hope to hear from American Spirit fans! 


EISNER ITEMS FOR SALE 


HARVEY SPIRIT No.1. Eisner giant size color 
comic from 1966. Origin of Denny Colt. | have 
many in fine to near mint condition. $14.00 
each, plus $1.50 postage. Serge Fidlon, 8352 
Willis Avenue, Apt. 28, Panorama City, CA 
91402. 
KITCHEN SINK UNDERGROUND teeth 
No.1 and 2 in mint condition. $7.00 each. 
‘have several copies of each issue available, cane 
tact: Second Genesis, attention Richard Finn, 
1314 S.E. Harrison, Portland, OR 97214. 
HARVEY SPIRIT No.1, $10.00; Kitchen Sink 
Spirit No.1, 2, $5.00 each; Spirit Bag Set No.1, 
$20.00, Postage free. Complete comics sales 
Jist free for S.A.S.E. Todd Goldberg, 30-10 
FDR Drive, New York, NY 10016 
‘SPIRIT UNDERGROUNDS No.1 and 2, near 
mint. $10.00 each. Carter Smith, St. Albans 
Post Office, St. Albans, MO 63073. 
OUT OF PRINT KITCHEN SPIRITS No.17 
and 18, $4.50 each or both for $8.00. All in ex- 
cellent condition, Will trade for old underground] 
‘comix. Send to Michael Dowers, 2319 N. 62nd, 
Seattle, WA 98103. 
WILL EISNER SELF-PORTRAIT BUTTON, 
2% in full-color. Only $2 postpaid. List of 
100 different buttons free for S.A.S.E. Write 
Pinback Jack, 2 Swamp Road, Princeton, WI 
54968. 
COMPLETISTS: Will Eisner Interview which 
appeared only in Dutch fan magazine Stripro- 
fiel can be obtained in English translation. For 
information, send unused U.S. airmail stamp to 
Ger Apeldoorn, t'Ven 17, 1115 HA Duiven- 
drecht, Netherlands. 


ORIGINAL SPIRIT SECTIONS, 1940-1946, 
in very nice shape. List from James Jurgensen, 
B2 Preston Rd, Milford NJ 08848. Incl SASE. 


WARREN SPIRIT No.1. Just $3.00 postpaid. 
Classic Movie & Comics Center, 19047 Middie- 
belt, Livonia, MI 48152. 


MORE KUDOS FOR SIMON TALK 


I’ve been following The Spirit since the 
Harvey Comics editions of the sixties, and 
I still enjoy it under the Kitchen Sink ban- 
ner. The Joe Simon interview was superb! 
I could imagine myself in the situations 
he spoke about, so vividly did he depict 
his career of yesteryear! I would like to 
ask Mr. Eisner if a Jerry Grandenetti inter- 
view is possible. 


Tom Stein 
21 Splitrock Rd, South Norwalk, CT 06854 


LOVES NEW EISNER ART 


J was deeply hurt when I read what Mr. 
Rossow had to say about “Non-Spirit 
Garbage”’ in your Letters section. I will 
come right out and admit it: the first 
thing I look at when I buy The Spirit is 
the new art with clear, pleasant, easy on 
the eye, touching messages of modern 
day 1983 reality. 

Being something of an artist myself, I 
can appreciate the great design and 
thought behind this wonderful “garbage.” 
Please keep and produce more Stoops, 
Street Music and Sentinels! 

Mark A. Spengler 


1124 Londonberry Ln, Glen Ellyn, IL 60137 


VIGNETTES OF URBAN LIFE 


Though you may get some complaints 
about raising the price, The Spirit, to me, 
is a real bargain. The $2.95 tag may be a 
“rip off” to some, but in my case I feel 
like I’m the one who’s taking you. Issue 
No.36, for example, was about a $4.50 
magazine, what with the very first Spirit 
story as well as nineteen pages of new 
Eisner art. You see, far from being cheat- 
ed, I just made $1.5 

‘Contrary to the opinions of some read- 
ers, I like the current balance of new and 
reprint material. There are only a finite 
number of Spirit stories, after all; besides, 
why would anyone want to pass up an op- 

ortunity to see new work by Mr. Eisner? 
is vignettes of urban life are just as en- 
tertaining as his Spirit stories. 

In regard to your presentation of the 
first Spirit story, why didn’t you reprint 
the entire section? I would enjoy seeing 
those back-up features, such as Lady 
Luck, in black & white or in color. 

The Spirit is the best value in comics, 
at whatever price, Keep up the fine work! 


David Allen 
5 Douglas Drive, Olney. IL 62450 


FAN DREAM COME TRUE 


I just received (finally!) my copy of 
The Art of Will Eisner and it is beautiful! 
Truly a fan dream come true. Thanks for 
making it a possibility. 

Larry Brown 
Musicland, Gardiner Mall, Bayshore, NY 11706 


MORE STRONG OPINIONS 


While the number of Spirit stories has 
indeed decreased, the new features are 
just as good. After all, this is an Eisner 
book. His conversations with old friends 
like Milton Caniff and Harvey Kurtzman 
are priceless! And the new work is FAN- 
TASTIC! It is impossible to criticize a 
man who could easily have rested on his 
laurels, who instead keeps growing. I say 


Bravo! 

Re: color. I didn’t care much for the 
garish color on Album I. I hope the new 
colorists do a better job on volume II. 

‘As for the color reproduction in No. 36: 
yes and no, I understand the problems of 
printing and source material involved, 
but something, maybe too much contrast 
in the “hard” white gutters and balloons. 

As for the cover art, I much prefer the 
style used on numbers 32, 34 and 35 over 
31, 33 and 36, 

Roger May 
Box 1271, Grass Valley, CA 95945 


EISNER POSTER IN MOVIE? 


I wonder if any other readers noticed 
this: In the TV movie Follow Your Heart, 
starting Kate Jackson, which aired in De- 
cember, there was a scene in which a 
prominent poster on a wall with a big 
‘Will Eisner” couldn’t be missed! I never 
saw this poster before. Does anybody 
have any idea what it was? 


Wendy Weidig 
Colorado Springs, CO 


PxS EDITOR COMMENTS 


The article on Will Eisner and PS Mag- 
azine in The Spirit No.33 was well done. 
It brought to mind many memories of 
Will Eisner in the more than 20 years 
(1950-1971) that he served as the chief 
creative artist for PS. 

We of the magazine’s staff, like most 
journalists, lacked the respect and awe 
for Will that many in the art business 
held for him. Brash. We often kidded him 
about being a “legend in his own time.” 

Then, too, we occasionally disagreed 
with Will over just what was the best way 
to depict a visual idea in PS, The visual 
techniques Will used in the early issues of 
PS Magazine in the 50’s have been adopt- 
ed and still are in use in military techni- 
cal manuals in the 80's. 

PS Magazine is the one military publi- 
cation that uses cartooning and technical 
illustration extensively. It has a goal of 
helping to educate the soldier to keep his 
combat equipment maintained properly 
or he may die if he does not. The questi- 
on we print on the inside back cover of 
every issue says it best: 

“Would You Stake Your Life Right 
Now on the Condition of Your Equip- 


Your article raised a question about 
whether an artist (or a journalist) should 
devote his efforts to'the military. I re- 
solved that problem soon after I took a 


“summer job” in 1953, a summer I had 
off from teaching at the West Virginia 
University School of Journalism. The de- 
cision was based on my World War II ex- 
perience as an Infantry platoon lieuten- 
ant in combat. In approximately three 
months of combat, I was the only plat- 
con lieutenant of the four in my com- 
pany to survive, Ten men in my platoon 
were killed. I feel that if I can do any- 
thing that will help prevent any of this 
for our current Army or any future Ar- 
my, I will do it. This has been my philos- 
ophy with PS Magazine. 

PS speaks directly to the soldier. We 
use a simple, conversational style of wri- 
ting that ties in with the cartooning and 

..continued on page 64 


AWHILE 
CANYON, MY 
GIRLS HAVE 

COME TO 
BARTER... 
FOR SHIRTS /, 


DESIGNS 


GRAPHITTI DESIGNS 
PROUDLY INTRODUCES THE 


FULL PROCESS COLOR 
ON A WHITE SHIRT 


38 


(POSTAGE 
° AND HANDLING 
—= 


INCLUDED) 


+ FINEST QUALITY 100% =» AVAILABLE SIZES: 
COTTON SHIRT 

+ SCREEN PRINTED 
(NOT TRANSFERS!) 


NATURAL SHIRT WITH 
A.4-COLOR PRINT 


NAME 


SMALL * MEDIUM 
LARGE « EX-LARGE 

* OTHER ARTIST/DESIGNS 
AVAILABLE SOON! 


STREET 


ciry 


QUANTITY 


‘STEVE CANYON SHIRT 


SPIRIT SHIRT. 


515 W. VALENCIA DR. - UNITE MS. TREE SHIRT 


FULLERTON, CALIF. 92632 


ROCKETEER SHIRT 


CARESIOENTS ADD 8% SALES TAX 
TOTAL 


MONEY ORDER REQUESTS FILLED WITHIN 24 HOURS. PLEASE ALLOW 2 WEEKS FOR PERSONAL CHECKS TO CLEAR. CANADA: ADD $1.00 
EXTRA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE. FOREIGN: ADD $2.00 EXTRA FOR POSTAGE. FOREIGN ORDERS PLEASE SEND INU.S. FUNDS, 


* DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED «: 


A SURVIVOR’S 
TRUE STORY 
Keiji Nekezawa 


“I can think of no comix pro- 
ject more important or more 
urgent than Educomics’ 
publication of | SAW IT by 
Keiji Nakazawa.” 

Denis Kitchen 


“Not only is this a demonstra- 
tion that subject matter of 
social value can be dealt with 
by the comic book medium, 
but by doing so in such a well- 
thought out manner, it helps 
expand the acceptance of the 
medium as a valid literary 
vehicle.”” 

Will Eisner 


“If America is going to con- 
tinue to use the threat of 
nuclear violence, as we have 
since 1945 on an average of 


once a year, Nakazawa’s 
graphic presentation of what 
it was like to survive the 
bombing of Hiroshima should 
be required reading for all 
citizens, beginning with the 
President. Perhaps then we 
might gain the maturity to 
stop this madness.” 

Hunter and Amory Lovins 


Ask for | SAW IT wherever in- 
dependent comic books are 
sold, or write to Educomics, 
box 40246-DK, San Francisco, 
California, 94140. 


Mail order copies $2.50 postpaid 


technical drawings that Will Eisner and 
other artists trained by Will have done so 
well. i 

Will Eisner is proud, and rightly so, of 
his techniques in visualizing technical 
messages. He is a pioneer in that. I feel 
that Will’s forte is his genius in setting a 
mood, showing a scene from an unusual 
viewpoint, and going incisively to the 
very guts of a complex matter. He is a 
tremendously capable writer, too; he 
used that skill to a fine degree in develop- 
ing the cartoon continuities for PS. 

PS has a steady flow of mail directly 
from soldiers. It runs from 5,000 to 
7,000 letters per year. The soldiers offer 
ideas to improve maintenance, ask for 
help and make effusive compliments to 
the magazine and how it is valuable to 
them. All of this is due to PS Magazine's 
effective communication with the soldi- 
er by the use of art and words. 

Will Eisner set the pattern in his days 
as a soldier-artist on Army Motors (dur- 
ing World War II) and then for the 20 
years as the PS Magazine artist. He is, in- 
deed, a legend in his own time. 

James R. Kidd 


Retired Editor, PS MAGAZINE 
222 Al-Fan Court, Winchester, KY 40391 


SNEAK PREVIEW TIME 


Ireally enjoyed Spirit Color Album, 
Volume II. | thought that the cloring of 
the panels in Volume II was much better 
than Volume I. When is the 3rd volume 
of this series due to be published? 


Three stories that Id like to see in col- 
or are “Sound” from Warren Spirit 10, 
and “Big Arky” and “‘The Xmas Spirit” 
from Warren 12. I hope you give these 
three consideration. I think they’re tops. 

Is ‘Life on Another Planet” going to 
be printed in one volume? Perhaps in col- 
or? I heard a rumor about this happening. 
Anv truth to it? 

Will Eisner’s Spirit Magazine continues 
to be my favorite comic mag, and about 
the only one I buy with any regularity. 
Monte Beauchamp 
Chicago, IL 


Monte: SPIRIT COLOR ALBUM, Volume IIT 
is scheduled for publication this summer. You 
will see ads in this and other publications. And 
the rumor about LIFE ON ANOTHER PLANET 
is true! Watch for details and official announce- 
ment in a few months. 


MOVIE BETTER BE GOOD 


I’m excited about the upcoming Spirit 
movie! I only hope that Will Eisner has 
the final word —or close to it— on the fin- 
ished product. I shudder to think of what 
was done to the poor Lone Ranger! The 
film about The Spirit should be as great 
as he is. 

A complaint: I like interviews as much 
as the next guy, but Joe Simon’s could 
have been condensed and edited. Same 
goes for “Windows.” Whose magazine is 
this anyhow? 

John A. Stockton 
2315 Ocean Park Blvd, Santa Monica CA 


PRONE WS... 


(continued from page 1) 
bears a certain resemblance to Segar’s 
feisty sailor. 


The theme of look-alikes has been a re- 
current one in Will’s work. During his Ar- 
my stint, he created a character named 
Private Dogtag, a goof-up who was a visu- 
al forerunner to The Spirit's sometime 
sidekick Sammy. No sooner had he 
brought Dogtag to life, however, than he 
introduced his “‘Ol’ Man,” a look-alike 
who could out-hike, out-work and out- 
brag his wayward son. There were other 
memorable look-alikes in The Spirit after 
the war: Carfranz Quayle and Carboy T. 
Gretch shared “Two Lives,” on Decem- 
ber 12, 1948 and the two Joe Joneses 
starred in “The Doppleganger” on Octo- 
ber 19, 1947. When the latter was reprint- 
ed in 1951, it led to a spin-off story in 
which two identical twins both took 
turns impersonating Dolan (“Help Want- 
ed,” April 29, 1951). Then there were 
“The Morger Boys,” (August 10, 1940) 
identical quadruplets who attempt to 
avenge the death of their father. 

Dolan, with his cartooney face and his 
all-too-flappable manner, was a natural 
for look-alike stories. If Eisner had enjoy- 
ed his pre-war and Army attempts at the 
genre, one can well believe that he was 
laughing out loud as he set to work on 
“Tarnation.” In this story, printed March 
3, 1946, Will outdid himself, and set a 
look-alike record that has probably never 
yet been topped. Dead Duck, now known 
simply as “Pappy,” makes his reappear- 
ance, accompanied by a gaggle of Texas 
Dolans almost too numerous to count. 
Juke Dolan, Sump Dolan, Pewter Dolan, 
Cousin Sam’l Dolan, Junior Dolan and 
Onkle Curd Dolan are a wild and wooly 
bunch, alright. If they don’t bear any ra- 
tional relation to Patrick O’Dolan, scion 
of an old Irish family and father-presump- 
tive of the clan, you'll probably have to 
blame the ghost of Elzie Segar. It’s either 
that or Earth Two time. Like i said, we 
don’t give out no-prizes. 

Another facet of Dolan’s personality 
can be seen in “Veta Barra” (July 29, 
1951), the second-to-last Spirit epidode 
drawn by Eisner. 

“The Van Gaull Diamonds,” also in 
this issue, first saw print December 15, 
1946. It stars, among others, the ever-pop- 
ular Silk Satin and her then newly discov- 
ered daughter, Hildie. The story also in- 
troduces for the first time Mr. McDool, 
Satin’s employer at Croyd’s of Glasgow, 
the company for which she became an in- 
surance investigator after the war. Old 
time comics fans may also recognize in 
the name of film star Sterling Steel a wry 
poke at MLJ’s Golden Age hero Steel Ster- 
ling. 

The colour section this time reprints 
the fourth Spirit episode, “Voodoo in 
Manhattan.” Those who look with kind- 
ness on the old “Amos and Andy” radio 
show, with its tales of the Mystic Knights 
of the Sea Lodge, will find something fa- 
miliar here. Others, raised in less indul- 
gent times, may cry “foul.” Bear in mind 
that at the time this story was written, 
“Amos and Andy” was probably the sin- 
gle most popular show on the air, and its 
fans were not white bigots but people of 
all races who liked a good laugh. It’s hard 
to laugh sometimes in these days of racial 
tension and affirmative action. Let’s try 
anyway, shall we? 

—catherine yronwode 


EISNER BOOKSHELF 


fll E/SNERS 


GLEEFUL GUIDE 
HOW TO 


AVOID 
DEATH 
“TAXES 


Do you have 
all of these books in 
your library?? 


WE'VE JUST ADDED TWO MORE BOOKS TO OUR 
EISNER BOOKSHELF... WE'VE LOCATED SMALL 
STASHES OF THE TWO BOOKS PICTURED AT LEFT. 
THESE WERE WRITTEN AND DRAWN BY WILL EIS- 
NER NEARLY A DECADE AGO AND 
ARE DIFFICULT TO FIND. BUT 

WE HAVE THEM AND STILL 
AT THE WILDLY LOW 
ORIGINAL PRICES!!! USE 
THE HANDY ORDER 
FORM BELOW. CLIP 
IT, XEROX OR COPY. 
ORDER SOON... 
SOME QUANTITIES 
ARE LOW... 


KITCHEN SINK PRESS @ No.2 Swamp Road @ Princeton WI 54968 


Name 
Address - 
City = State Zip 
Quan Title Price Sub-Total 
ACONTRACT WITH GOD 4.95 
ART OF WILL EISNER, Paperback | 10.95 
ART OF WILL EISNER, Signed Hardcover 18.95 
COMMUNICATING WITH PLANTS 1.95 
HOWTO AVOID DEATH & TAXES 2.50 
SPIRIT COLOR ALBUM, Volume | 11.95 
SPIRIT COLOR ALBUM, Volume II 13.95 
i s ! “eg tth WILL EISNER COLOR TREASURY 13.95 
CP BASED ON ACTUAL SCIENTIFIC PROBES Il 
HE AMAZING SENSORY LEO PLANTS SHIPPING & INSURANCE: Add 90 cents tor | Shipping: 
1 h book to 3 book: dered. We f ees 
COMMUNICATING WITH PLANTS: ONLY 4.95! shipping above 3rd book ordered. We insure all. | TOTAL: | 


